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SATURDAY, JULY 21, 1906. 


2 CE. 
REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 











BIRMING HS USICAL FESTIVAL. 


rvespin hong ay THURSDAY, AND FRIDAY, 





ER 2, 3, 4, and 5, 1906. 
OUTLINE OF THE PERFORMANCES. 





Tuesday f ‘ELIJAH.’ 
Morning. 1 
Tuesday f ‘(HE APOSTLES.’ 
Evening. ? 
{ Sir Rivers race aro tee Work 
| iDOM 
‘Wednesday (Composed Reyes for this F es? al.) 
Morning. BACH’S ‘SING YE TO THE LORD.’ 
\ BRAHMS'S FIRST SYMPHONY, 
{ Mr. Josef pao New Work 
° BEETHOVEN'S VIOLIN CONC — 
Wednesday 4 New Work by Mr. Perey 
vening. | ‘SINFONIETTA,’ IN G MINOR. 
} Berlioz’s Overture 
\ ‘LE CARNIVAL ROMAIN.’ 


Thursday ‘THE MESSIAH.’ 

Morning. 

Mr. bas ee 3antock's New Work 
‘OMAR KHAY 


STRAUSS'S ‘ ToD UND VERKLARUNG. 


f 
t 
Thursday f 
Evening. { 








Friday f ° BEETHOVEN'S MASS IN D. 
Morning. t TSCHAIKOWSKY'S VIOLIN CONCERTO. 
Friday Sir C. V “yete Stanford's 

eens 4 ‘THE REVENGE.’ 


~~ 


Evening. ‘HYMN OF PRAISE’ (Mendelssohn). 





Principal Vocalists : 

Mesdames ALBANI, AGNES NICHOLLS, GLEESON WHITE, 
ADA CROSSLEY, and MURIEL FOSTER. 
Messieurs JOHN COATES, WILLIAM GREEN, 

JOHN HARRISON, ANDREW BLACK, DALTON BAKER, 
WILLIAM HIGLEY, and FFRANGCON DAVIES. 

Solo Violin: MISCHA ELMAN. 

Conductor: DR. HANS RICHTER. 

Detailed Programmes will be ready on AUGUST 1 NEXT. 


WALTER CHARLTON, Secretary. 
5, Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


apHe GARDEN OF 


Whereas Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN published in 
the year 1902 a book entitled ‘ THE GARDEN OF KAMA,’ 
by LAURENCE HOPE, and whereas it has come to his 
knowledge that infringements of his Copyright, and 
notably in the form of musical settings of poems contained 
in this Volume, have recently been committed, which 
rendered it necessary for Mr. WILLIAM HEINEMANN 
to commence proceedings in the High Court of Justice in 
respect of the said infringements, 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN That a _ perpetual 
injunction has been granted as asked for by him, and 
warning persons from similar infringements in respect of 
‘THE GARDEN OF KAMA’ or any part thereof, the 
Copyright of which is vested in Mr. WILLIAM 
HEINEMANN. 


a. WW 








Exhibitions. 


N EMORIAL EXHIBITION of the WORK of 
GALLE he jate py i ag NOW OPEN at THE BAILLIE 





LPIN E CLUB, Mill Street, Conduit Street.— 
DECORATIVE PANELS by J. KERR LAWSON are 

deing EXHIBITED by Messrs. CARFAX & CO. 
10 till 6. Admission One Shil — — 





ILLIAM BLAKE.—EXHIBITION of 

PAINTINGS and WATER COLOURS, the largest ever 

brought together in England, at CARFAX GALLERY, 24, Bury 
Street, St. James's, 10 till 6. Admission One Shilling 


LD BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 

», LON includes cl 

“Masters of the Old British School ot Pantene See 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's Square. 








VPHREE EXHIBITIONS. 


W. STRANG, A.R.A. 100 Paintings and Etchings. 
GAY GARDENS. Water-Colours by K. M. Wyatt. (Last Week. 
= ve OF JESUS OF NAZARETH. 80 Paintings by W. Hole, 


THE FINE-ART SOCIETY, 148, New Bond Street. 








Probident Institutions. 


N EWSVENDORS BENEVOLENT ANID 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office: 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 


OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary Assistance to principals an 
ee sugeged as vendors of = papers. 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Ww ficlesaiee, Retailer, Employer, or 
Employed, is entitled to become a Member of this Institution, and 
enjoy its benefits upon payment of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, provided that he or she is engaged in “the sale of 
Newspapers, and’ such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of « eee oe in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 

PEN S.—The Annuitants now number Thirty-six, the Men 
receivin, =) and the Women 20, per annum each. 

The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty > omy Victoria, provides 20/. a year each for Six Widows of 
Newsvendors 

The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman 20/., and was specially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died on April 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
throughout the = veriod of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing ‘‘ Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
h a eaerecr ae this Institution. 
arshall Pension Fund” is the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks erent The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits. 

“Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 257. per annum for 
one man, ~ pe rpetual and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
ied } y lt 

The prineipal aeabared of the Rules governing election to all Pensions 
are, that each Candidate shall have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten years preceding application ; (2) not less than 

fty-five Sears of age ; (3) engaged in the sale of New spapers for at least 

















ten 
RELIE IEF. —Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 
on Members of the Institution, but to Newsvendors or their servants 
who may be recommended for assistance by Members of the Institu- 
tion. Inquiry is made in such cases by Visiting Committees, and 
relief is awarded i in accordance = a merits and requirements of 
WILKIE JONES, Secretary. 


[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 
Founded 1897. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 


partic’ oat in the following advantages 
oak ST. Freedom from want in time “of Adversity as long as need 


SEC ‘OND. Permanent Relief in Old Age 

THIRD. ay Advice by yp ieers nysictans and Surgeons. 

FOUR A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Hertford- 
shire) for aie Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for the use of Members and their families for holidays or during 
a age 

SIXTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is pasind. 

SEV ENTH. All these are available not for Members only, but also 
for their wives or widows and young children. 

EIGHTH. The payment of the subscriptions confers an absolute 
right to these benefits in all cases of need. 

For further information om BO to “the Secretary Mr. GEORGE 
LARNER, 28, Paternostef Row, 





Gdurcational. 


ENGINEERING AND CHEMISTRY. 


(ity AND GUILDS OF LONDON 
INSTITUTE. 


The Entrance Examinations to the Institute's Colleges are held in 
September. Particulars of the Entrance Examinations, Scholarships, 


@Fees, and Courses of Study may be obtained from the respective 


Colleges, or from a Head Oftice of the Institute, a. A College, 
Basinghall Street, 
CITY AND GUILDS CENTRAL Het! BNIC AL COLLEGE 
(Exhibition Road, 8. 

A College for higher Technical ean for Day Students not 
under Fad pe ype bo so Civil, Mechanical, or Electrical Engineers, 
Chemical and other Manufacturers, and Teachers. The College is a 
“* School of the University of London” in the Faculty of Engineering. 
Fee for a full Associateship Course, 307. per Session. Professors :— 
Civil _— ee Engineering. —W. E. DALBY, M.A. B.Sc. 


Flec em Engineering. —W. E. AYRTON, - = 8. Past Pres. Inst. E.E. 
Chemistry.—H. E. ARMSTRONG, Ph.D. LI F.R.S 
Mechanics and Mathematics.—O. HEN RICT, Ton D. LL.D. F.R.S. 
CITY AND GUILDS TECHNICAL COLLEGE, FINSBURY. 
onard Street, City Road, E.C.) 

A College for Intermediate Instruction for Day Students preparing 
to enter Engineering and Chemical Industries, and for Evening 
Students. Fees, 201. per Session for Day Students. Professors :— 
Physics and Electrical Engineering—SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, 

D.Sc. F.R.8., Principal of the College. 
Monee wee Sins and Mathematics—E. G. COKER, M.A. 
».Sc. F M.Inst.M.E. a TN CLE, 
Cane MELDOLA, F.R.S. F.LC 
City and — of se Institute 
Gresham College, Basinghall Street, E.Cc, 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








FRANCE.—The ATHENEZUM can be 
obtained at the following Railway Stations 
in France :— 

AMIENS, ANTIBES, BEAULIEU-SUR-MER, BIARRITZ, BOR- 
DEAUX, BOULOGNE, CALAIS, CANNES, DIJON, DUNKIRK, 
GENEVA, GOLFE-JUAN, HAVRE, HYERES, JUAN-LES-PINS, 
LILLE, LYONS, MARSEILLES, MENTONE, MONACO, MONTE 
CARLO, NANTES, NICE, PARIS (Est, Nord, Lyon), PAU, ROUEN, 
SAINT RAPHAEL, TOULON, TOURS. 

PARIS: W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; and at the 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli. 


TTUPP OTPTYV 1 ab Py TAIT ING: + 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 
ey SCHOLARSHIP. 

The COUNCIL of the UNIV Beery COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM, 
offer a SCHOLARSHIP for SCLENTIFIC RESEARCH, tenable for 
One Year, of the value of 50l., together with Free Admission to the 
College, open to any Graduate ‘of a British University. 

Candidates will he required to give evidence of suitable training and 
capacity for conducting an Original Research. The successful Candi- 
date will be required to devote himself to some subject of Research to 
be approved by the Senate. 

Applications to be sent in not later than +AU yeaa 1, 1906, om 
forms which may be obtained from the REGISTR 

It is intended to award a similar SU HOLARSHIP. tn DECEMBER. 
innit ations by DECEMBER 1 





LONDON HOSPITAL M EDICAL COLLEGE. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
SPECIAL CLASSES. 
SPECIAL CLASSES for the PRELIMINARY SCTENTIFIC M.B. 
EXAMINAT ION (LONDON) will COMMENC “ om OCTOBER 1. 
Fee for Pe whole Course (One Year) 10 guine: 
SPECIAL CLASSES are also held for the INTE RMEDIATE M.B. 
LONDON), the PRIMARY and F a a R.C.8., and other Exami- 
nations. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 





—) OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS. 


(Under the Management of a Committee appointed hy the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, 
Association of Assistant Mistresses, and Welsh County Schools 
Association.) 

Address—74, Gower Street, London, W.C. 
Registrar—Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. 
Hours for Interviews—10.30 a.m. to 1 p.m., 2 to 5 Pw. 
until 3 p.m. 


Saturdays 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON A. ate Second Mis- 
tress St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal of 
Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, ( aersneieits 


= 
DUCATION. 
Parents or Guardians desiring accurate ryiry atte te 
the CHOICE of SCHOOLS for BOYS or GIRLS o 
TUTORS in England or atwaal 
are invited tea mr upon or send feliz detailed particulars te 
GABBITAS, THRING & CO., 
who for more ey “thirty years have been - od 4s touch with the 
leading Educational Establishments. 
Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head Master of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 

















Situations Vacant. 
Yj NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 


LECTURER IN ZOOLOGY. 
The COUNCIL invites applications for the appointment of 
LECTURER in ZOOLOGY. 
Stipend 150/. per annum. 
Particulars and conditions of the appointment may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary. 
pplication giving partic ulars as to qualifications and experience, 
with six copies of —_ etnennain, must be sent to the Secretary 


on or before JULY ‘ 
GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
YU MVessity OF BIRMINGHAM. 


ASSISTANT LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH. 

The COUNCIL invite applications for a SECOND ASSISTANT 
LEC TU RESHIP in FRENCH LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, and 
PHILOLOGY, at a Stipend of 1501. per annum, under the general 
direction of the Professor of French. Duties to begin October 1, 1906, 

Applications, with not less than six copies of Testimonials, should 
he sent before JULY 30, to the undersigned, from whom further 


varticulars can be obtained. 
siclideiibauaiaii dia aii GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 

















({AMBRIDG E UNIVERSITY DAY TRAINING 


LEGE. 

The post of ASSISTANT pocecesal in RDUCATION in this 
COL LEGE is VACANT by the appointment of R. L. Archer, M.A 
to the Professorship of Education at Bangor.—Candidates, who must 
have taken an nw gol pearte either at Cambridge or Oxford, mee 
must be competent upervise Teaching in School, should aprly to 
the Prine ‘pal OSCAR BROWNING, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, 
for information as to the details of the work and the remuneration. 

Applications will be received up to JULY 31. 





58 


HE GOVERNMENT of CEYLON voau uire x, 
RER in PHYSICS and a LECTU nC 
for the GOLOMBO. MEDICAL AND TECHNICAL COLLEGES 
— of each post 400/., rising by annual increments of 25/. to 500/. a 


Government also uire a SCIENCE MASTER for the 
nee COLLEGE, soLoMbo. to teach Chemistry and Physics for 
Jonden University Pass Examinations, including the Interme- 
diate B.Sc. Salary 350/., rising to 4507. by annual increments of 25/. 

For the above ap sointments preference will be —_ i Graduates 
in Honours of any — University under the age of 34 
Salaries are subject to a_deduction of 4 per cent. as contatieation to 
the Widows’ and Orphans’ Pension Fund. 
ee passages ~ t - Colony. peed and Pension on same terms as 

y of the permanent sery 

Me pow be wy ould t he sent before AU jGUST 15 to the ASSISTANT 

pRivat TE SECRETARY, Colonial Office, 8.W., and envelopes should 
i marked with the name of the post applied for. Copies only of 
Testimonials (not more than six). 


OUNTY BOROUGH OF HUDDERSFIELD 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Principal—J. F. HUDSON, M.A. B.Sc. 
LADY LECTURER in BRGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERA- 
TURE REQUIRED in SEPTEMBER. Must be competent to con- 
duct classes for University a and the Training of 

















Salary 1307. For further particulars 
wee _eematinn y THOS. THORP, Secretary. 
BEPFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

(University of London), 


YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W. 


The COUNCIL are about to appoint for the SESSION 1906-7 a 
pat —— DEMONSTRATOR in PHYSICS at a Salary of 75l. per 


Oe plications, from Women only, with Testimonials, to be sent by 
¢ 25 to the PRINCIPAL, from whom particulars can 
Mained 


A 


THE ATHENAUM 


N° 4108, Jury 21, 1906 











THE COUNTY SCHOOL, 
ABERDARE, SOUTH WALES. 

An ASSISTANT MISTRESS is REQUIRED for the above (Dual) 

HOOL. Her duties, which will commence on EMBER 17 

NEXT, will be to undertake General Form Work and a little 


ry 1007. per annw 

Applications, withe copies of recent “Testimonials, to be forwarded as 
soon as possible to the Sw ta! 
CHARLTON COX, M.A., Head Master. 


Bee (respectable, well educated) WANTED by 
high-class FIRM at BOOKSELLERS in LONDON. One 
sine ht from School prefe . Good handwriting indispensable. 
ont opportunity P. oes the Business.—Apply, by letter only, 

, 140, Strand, W. 











Situations Wanted. 


( JEN TLEMAN (29) seeks position as PRIVATE 

SECRETARY. Well educated, Literary. Shorthand, Tyve- 
writing. _ Excellent Testimonials. —Box 1138, Atheneum Press, 13, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





NT ACTIVE MAN (30), single, smart appear- 
nce, seeks post as oie alga in MUSEUM or ART 
GALLERY. Well up in Archeo' . Some knowledge of Drawing, 
Painting, Journalism, &c. W ead act as Companion to a Gentleman 
with kindred tastes. Small Salary required.—H. E., Box 1137, 
Athenzum Press, Bream’'s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


N ACTIVE YOUNG MAN (23) requires 

SITUATION as PUBLISHER'S or BOOKSELLER'S ASSIS- 

1ANY Can sup ply good references.—T., Box 1070, Athenzeum Press, 
13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, EC. 








RK ESWwiek SCHOOL 


Owing to the acceptance by the Rev. Cecil Grant of another post, 
the HEAD MASTERSHIP of this SCHOOL will be VACANT at 
CHRISTMAS. 

The School is conducted as a First-Grade Boarding and Day School 
Dual) for Boys and Girls. 

Emoluments :—120/., plus Capitation Grant of 3/. 
together with House, and Hostel for 24 Boys. 

The School is one of those from which Candidates may offer them- 
selves for Hastings Exhibitions at Queen's College, Oxford. 

Further particulars may be obtained from J. BROATCH, Esq. 
Clerk to the Governors, Keswick, to whom applications must be sent 
on a Form (to be obtained from him) not later than SEPTEMBER 10. 
1906. 





per Scholar, 





PNcwiey MIXED GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Applications gre farted for HEAD HEAD MASTERSHIP of this Sehool, 
to begin NEXT TERM in SEPTEMBER. The present number of 
Pupils, which is Tikely to increase, is 71—47 Boys and 24 Girls. The 
Salary will be 1507. a year, and a capitation fon of 2/. per pupil per 
annum. In addition to the salary a modern House, with Garden, 
adjoining the Sc hool buildings (which are also modern) is provided. 

here is accommodation for a limited number of Boarders. Appli- 
cants must be graduates of some University in the United Kingdom. 
Applications, stating age, whether married or single, and qualifica- 
tions, with two recent i aT amt be sent, marked “Grammar 
School Mastership,” by AUGUST 1 8. H.PILG 


RIM, 
Clerks to the - + ernors of the said School. 
Hinckley. 


DERBY SS C H 0 OL 


The GOVERNORS of DERBY SCHOOL invite applications for 
the post of HEAD AREER. Graduate, under 45 years of age. 
Guaranteed Salary 500) 

Applications to “y sent in, before AUGUST 11, to WILLIAM 
COOPER, Clerk to the Governors, Derby, from whom copies of the 
Scheme and further particulars may be obtained. 








7? ‘a y » 
OUTH-WESTERN POLYTECHNIC, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA 
A_ SENIOR ASSISTANT is REQUIRED in the PHYSICS 
DEPARTMENT. He will devote himself to the Physics Work of the 
Secondary Day School of the Institute. Secondary School experience 
and good academic qualifications are essential. Commencing Salary 
1501. per anpum.—Memorandum of Duties and Forms of Application 
(which must be soearnee by 10 a.m. on JULY 25) may be obtained 
from the SECRETARY 





Ww ELLING BOROUGH. GI GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
FOR GI 
APPOINTMENT OF wl MISTRESS. 


The GOVERNORS of the above SCHOOL, which is to be OPENED 
in JANUARY NEXT, invite applications for the post of HEAD 
MISTRESS. 

The School, when opened, will have accommodation for 110 Girls, 
and will be enlarged as soon 2s necessary. In competent hands the 
hy may reasonably be anticipated to prove an early success, and 

he Governors are of opinion that an energetic Head Mistress would 
| dh little diffie pity in attracting to the Town a considerable number 
of Boarders, shool will be under the same Foundation as the 
Wellingborough Grammar School for Boys. 

on University Degree or its equivalent and good High School 

rience are essential. 
lary 75/. per annum, together with Cpltation Fees of 32. on the 
| 10 — | and 2I. on those beyond. ¢ minimum Salary will be 
vies. with Testimonials, which must not exceed three in 
oun yer, must be sent_in, on Forms which can be obtained from the 
undersigned, before AUGUST 17 next 

The appointment will be mace (early) in SEPTEMBER. 

H. LILLER, Clerk to the Governors. 

High Street, W ieee 


BALA COUNTY SCHOOLS. 


WA SEtED for a. an ASSISTANT MISTR 
ons f CHOOL non-residen cmmonaen 
_ Sabs ects “Teak (if acquired Abroad a nda. 





Miscellaneous. 
UBLISHING. — PARTNER with Capital 


equired, able to tabs pant in Development.—Write PUB- 
Lis SHER. 44, Chancery Lane, V 


HE EDITOR of an established WEEKLY 
MONETARY JOURNAL rho be pleased to receive proposi- 
tions for COMPLETE and SERIAL ARTICLES on General Economic 
—. .—Address EDITOR, Financial Standard, 10, Union Court, 





HE ALBION ALLIANCE, of 19, Lamb’s 
Conduit Street, W.C., is prepared to CANV YASS on COMMIS- 
SION for ADV ERTISEMENTS in a HIGH-CLASS PUBLICATION. 
Contrac ts undertaken for all Branches of Advertising.—Phone 2473 
olborn. 





ANTED, as READER and COMPANION, 

a GENTLEMAN of Literary tastes, to travel and live abroad ; 

must be unmarried; have pleasant voice ; cultivated and conversa: 

tional ; Bood sailor ; and able to ride. enews references required. 

Liberal Sal ary.—J. G., Box , Atheneum Press, 13, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C 





IRANSLATION, Revision, Research, Encyclo- 
ic Articles, and og 7 Literary Work, or non-resident Secre- 
Classics, French, German, Italian, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon. 
Mythology and Literature. Varied experience.— 

BY, 39, Northumberland Place, Bayswater (formerly 53, 
Talbot Road, W.) 


ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 


British _—— and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 





Cppe-Whriters, Kr. 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. 
kinds of MSS., STORIES, P. 
Car’ 3d. per 1,000. Best references.—M. KI 
Pinner , Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING, SHORTHAND, and TRANS.- 
LATIONS. Established 1899. Highest references. — Miss 
HAMER JONES, 59 and 60, Chancery Lane, W. rs (First Floor). 


UTHORS’MSS., NOV ELS, STORIES, ane, 
ESSAYS TYPE by with complete accuracy 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbo’ . Referenecs to well: 

known udesecca a STUART, hirfbanic Roxborough Road, maeaee, 


1Y PE- WRITING undertaken by: highly odueated 

Lem gy Fano Fetpes : Cypbeiios. igher Local; Modern 
ision, Translation. Dictation’ Room.— 

THE C MBRIDGE TYPE. “WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke Street, 

Adelphi, W.c. 


YPE-WRITING.—AUTHORS’ MSS. ae every 
description TYPE-WRITTEN with promptness and accuracy 

at 7d. per 1,000 words, Envelope Addressing and Duplicating 
Circulars at lowest terms. and 1s on applica- 
tion. —Miss ALDERSON, 56, Boroughgate, Appleby, Westmorland. 


per 1,000 words. All 
rs, ke. seerareeely TYPED. 
7, Corona Villas, 




















'YPE-WRITER.—PLAYS and MSS. of every 
description. Carbon and other Duplicate or Manifold Copies. 
—Miss E. M. TIGAR, 64, Maitland Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.V 
Established 1884. 


YPE-WRITING.—MSS., SCIENTIFIC, and 

of all Descriptions, COPIED. Special attention to work 

— ictation Rooms (Shorthand or Type-Writing), 

nd I. FARRAN, Donington House, 30, 
Norfolk Street, Strand, London. 


Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879, 


. The interests of Authors capably represented. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSS. placed with Publishers.—Terms and Testi- 
wonials on L applic: ation | to Mr. A. MM. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row 








R. GEORGE LARNER, Accountant and 


icensed Valuer to the Bookeelling, Publishing, Newspaper, 


Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partn: “rships Arranged. Balance 
Sheets and Trading Accounts Prepared and Audited. All Business 
carried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 


Paternoster Row, E.C., 
Institution. 


Secretary to the Booksellers’ , tL 








Meluspaper Agents. 


EWSPAPER PROPERTIES 
BOUGHT, SOLD, VEY ED AND SUPPLIED WITH 


The London = homey of an additional limited number of Provincial 
id Colonial setae ce wee so acces 


Full particulars 
THE IMPERIAL, NEWS. VAGENCY, 
2and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.C. 


MITCHELL & CO., Agents for the Sale and 
. pont of Newspaper Properties, undertake Valuations for 
a Investigations and Audit of Accounts, &c. Card 
ion. 
Mitchell House. land 2 Snow Hill. 7 Holborn n Viaduct, E.C. 
















Testimonials.—A. B., Box 1062, Athenszeum Press, 13, Bream’s 
hancery Lane, E Cc. 


EARCHES at BRITISH MUSEUM and other 

LIBRARIES in English, French, Flemish, Dutch, German, and 

Latin. Seventeen years’ experience.—J. A. RANDOLPH, 128, 
Alexandra Road, Wimbledon, 5.W. 


ANTED, SIX fine old CHIPPENDALE 

CHAIRS with Carved Wheat-Ear Backs.—Send Photo or rough 

Sketch with price to CHIPPENDA rn care of S. Thrower, 20, Imperial 
Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C 


G OLDERS G 
CREMATORIUM, N.W. 











REEN 


Situated in extensive and well-laid-out Grounds, 
about half-an-hour’s drive from Oxford Circus. 


Large Chapel, with two-manual Organ, available 
for any form of Funeral Service or Ceremonial. 


Columbarium and Grounds for the permandéht 
deposit of Urns and Monuments. 
LESS COSTLY THAN BURIAL. 


Illustrated Descriptive Booklet post free on 
application to the SECRETARY. 
Offices: 324, REGENT STREET, W. 
(near Queen’s Hall). 


Telephone: 1907 Gerrard. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Crematorium,” London, 











Catalogues. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Sinoworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &e. The 
largest and chainen’ Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 
LOGUES issued and sent post free on application. Books Bought.— 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 27, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 


LEIGHTON’S 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of EARLY 
PRINTED and other INTERESTING BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, 
and BINDINGS, 
OFFERED FOR SALE BY 
J. & J. LEIGHTON, 40, Brewer Street, Golden Square, W. 
Thick 8vo, 1,738 pp., 6,200 items, with upwards of 1,350 Reproductions 
in Facsimile. 
Bound in art cloth, gilt tops, 258.; half-morocco, gilt tops, 303, 
Part X. (Suy ining A, with 205 Illustrations. 
Just issued. 








Price 2s 





ANCIENT and MODERN COINS. ap uolleetors 
and Antiquarians are inyited to apply to SPINK & SON, 
Limited, for Specimen Copy (gratis) of their NU MISMATIO CIRCU- 
LAR. The finest Greek, Roman, and tn gr Coins on Vi iow and for 





Sale at Moderate Prices.-SPINK & SON, Liaitep, <a Valuers, 
and Cataloguers, 16, 17, and 18, Piccadilly, London, W. Established 
upwards of a ey 

LAISHER’ S REMAINDER BOOK 


CATALOGUE. JUNE SUPPLEMENT NOW READY. 
Extensive Purchases of Publishers’ oe at Greatly Reduced 


Price 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Suniteae and Discount Bookseller, 
265, High Holborn, London, W.C. 
Alsoa useful CATALOGUE of POPULAR CURRENT LITERATURE’! 
and one of FRENCH NUVELS, CLASSICS, &c. 


UST PUBLISHED, THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOK CIRCULAR, No. 142, containing a Classified List of 
NEW and numerous valuable SECOND- HAND BOOKS. Specimen 
tis. “WILLIAMS & NORGATE, Book Importers, 14, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 








tion! , Drawing (A blett’ 8), and Class Singi 
Other x Subjects desirable : a naw gees od and Needlework. 
eames J zene Classes are mixed, and experience in teaching Boys is 
? Fat a nee Stating Sear Te —_ 
ply at once, sta ry ui) and enclosing Testimo: b 
took. ONES, Esq, mFsoliciter, Bala. . —ee 





THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN F  wrtrday my 
AY - we) Printer of the A thence 
prepares UBMIT ESTIMATES my at finds of BOOK. Eis 
- ee bate PRINTING.—13, Bream’s Buildings Chance: 
ane, ©... 








H. PEACH, 37, Belvoir Street, Leicester, 

e issues CATALOGUES of MSS. and RARE BOOKS post free 

to Book Collectors. No. 18, just issued, contains Early Continental 

Provincial Presses— Edition of Don Quixote — Rare cts—Books 
relating to America, &c. 
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OOKS.—All OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any watjocs SUPPLIED. The most e: a eee mee | 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. ake a special 
feature of exchangin ‘any Saleable Books for others selected from my 
veo List, Special, List of 2,000 Books I particularly want post free 
—EDW. BAKER'S Great Bookshop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Bir. 
= ly "Ean. 1561, 211. ; Bacon, Essayes, 1625, 151. 158. 


(CATALOGUE No. 45.—Drawings, Engravings, 





ks, including an extensive and fine Collection of the 
STUDIORUM and other Engravings after 
vings— Whistler's Etchings— Works by 


Platee of Turner's LI _—- 
ixpence.—WM. WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 


Turner — 8 
Ruskin, &c. Post free, 
Richmond, Surrey. 


OOK-LOVERS, COLLECTORS, CON- 

NOISSEURS should write to Mr. S. WELLWooD (Dept. A), 

34, Strand, London, for a PRUSP. ECTUS of his NEW BOOKS. See 

Advertisement, “ Individuality in Books,” on p. 87 of this issue of the 
Atheneum, 











Sales by Auction. 


Valuable Miscellaneous Books, including a Selection from a 
Country Library (the Property of a Gentleman), 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION, at - Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
WEDNESDAY, July and Following Day, at one o'clock, 
VALUABLE Misc! HLANHOUS BOOKS, including Malton’s 
Picturesque View of the City of Dublin, coloured copy, 1794—Mrs. 
Frankau's ‘ihteenth-Contury Colour Prints and J. R. Smith, with 
the Portfolios of Engravings—Wedmore’s Turner and Ruskin, Edition 
de Luxe, 2 vols.—Thoroton's Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, 4 vols., 
and other Topographical Works—a few Books in Old English Litera: 
ture, Combe’s Dance of Death, 2 vols., and Dance of Life, First 
Editions, and others illustrated hy Rowlandson and Cruikshank—an 
interesting Album containing an Original Autograph Contribution 
by Charles Lamb—First Editions of Byron, Tennyson, Swinburne, 
Wilde, and others—a complete Set of the Original Libra ary Editions ot 
Gardiner’s History of England, 17 vols.—Sets of Standard Authors in 
calf and morocco bindings, including the ‘Edinburgh Edition of Scott, 
48 vols.—Books on Theosophy and Mysticism—a complete file of the 
Derby Mercury from 1732—Engravings ‘relating to America—Autograph 
Letters and Book- plates. 
To be viewed and Catz ulogues had. 





Valuable Law Books— Handsome Mahogany Bookcase and 
other Library and Office Furniture. 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
4! AUCTION, at their Poome. 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., on 
FRIDAY, July '27, VALUABLE LAW BOOKS, including the 
LIBRARY of a BARRISTE rh comprising the Law Reports from 
1891 to 1902, 89 vols. half- calf—Law Journal Reports on 1884 to 1906 
—Manson's Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, 8 vols.—Black-Letter 
Year Books, 9 vols.—Chitty’s Collection of Statutes, 24 vols.—Modern 
Text-Books, &c.; also handsome Mahogany Open Bookcase—Glazed 
ak Bookcase, and other Library and Office Furniture. 


Catalogues on application. 





Valuable Books and Illuminated Manuscripts. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will sega by AUCTION. at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, July 23, and Following Day, 2 
1 poo pee ecisely, valuable BOOKS and ILL UMINATED and other 
MANUSCRIPTS, wrens uluab 

the ancaie of a GE oM 
Yorkshire house ; 





und interesting Books and Tracts, 
_ Selected from the Library in his 







many interesting and rare Books and T' 

and Seventeenth Centuries (four with poor thee % coubnae ‘of Ben 
Jonson)—scarce American Tracts—Early Writings on Astrology and 
Witchcraft—rare Plays and Poctical Tracts—Tracts on Trade, History, 
Economics, &c. —Illuminated Manuscripts, including Hore, Bibles, 
Vitz Sanctorum, York Missal and Ritual, Anglo-Italian Carmelite 
Missal, a Twelfth-C ‘entury Life of St. Cuthbert—fine Early Historical 
and tical Manuscripts—Heraldic and Genealogical Manuscripts— 
Three Jriginal Tracts by Thos. Nash —a large Collection of 
Engrs wings of Wild and Sporting Animals, by J. E. Ridinger—First 
Editions of Modern Writers—Sporting and other Books with Coloured 

ates, eo, Mi ny be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 











Valuable Books. 
\ ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


by AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on WEDNESDAY, August 1, and Foliowing Day, 
~_ 1 o'clock precisely, the CONTENTS of S VERAL SMALL 
-RIVATE LIBRARIES, including a long Series of Standard 
Works on Travel, Biogra phy, and Art — Tracts and Pamphlets 
—Knight's History of Eng and, extending to 33 vols. and extra-illus- 
ates — Hasted’s Kent, extra- iedaaton = Boceaccio’s Decameron, 
by Payne — Coloured Plates of Sporting Subjects — Blake's Gates 
ot Paradise, Author's Copy — Illustrations of the Book of Job, 
Proof Plates—Burney's Cecilia, corrected for the Press in the Hand- 
writing of the Authoress—Pine’s Horace, Post Est Edition—Arm- 
strong’s Life of Turner, Japanese Vellum’ Copy—Lysons's_ Reliquize 
Britannico-Roman, 4 vols.—Moore and Lindley’s Ferns—Ex-Libris— 
Specimens of Early Printing—Adam’s Works in ‘Architecture—House- 
hold Accounts of the Royal Family of France, 1553 to 1584 (Original 
MSS.)—Autograph Letters—Civil War Tracts—Works on Costume with 
Coloured Plates, and many other interesting items. 





at_ten minute: 4 





Sales of Miscellaneons Property. 


\ R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 
4 SALES are held EVERY FRIDAY, at his Rooms, 38, King 
Street, Covent GQ: ’.C., tor the disposal of MICRO 
SCOPES, SLIDES, > j 39 — Telescopes — Theodolites — 
Levels—Electrical and Scientific Instruments—C ‘ameras, Lenses, and 
all kinds of Photographic Apparatus—Optical Lanterns with Slides 
and all accessories in great varicty by Best Makers — Househol 
Furniture—Jewellery—and other Miscellaneous Property. 

On view Thursday 2 2 to 5 and morning of Sale. 


TO “SCHOOL “PRO PRIETORS. 


Somersham (on the Great Eastern Railway), 
Huntingdonshire. 

A large, old-fashioned Residence, known as THE MANOR HALL, 
together with Stabling and other Outbuildings, large Garden, and 
Close of rich old Pasture Land at back, the whole containing 
6a. Or. 22p., will be SOLD by AUCTION by 


ILLEY, SON & READ, at the GOLDEN 
LION HOTEL, ST. IVES, on MONDAY, July 30, at 2 for 
3 o'clock in the afternoon. 
" eiaaaaali will be given on SEPTEMBER 29 next. 
Particulars, Plan, and Conditions of Sale may be obtained of the 
AUCTIONEERS, Market Hill, Huntingdon, and Auction Yards, 
St. Ives; or of Mr. G, DENNIS DAY, Solicitor, St. Ives, Hunts. 











JUST PUBLISHED, 1 1 vol. ¢ crown 8yvo, price 23. 6d. 
UMMER RAMBLES 
By THOMAS M‘KIE, Author of ‘ Lyrics and Sonnets,’ &c. 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Liv. 





[HE NINETEENTH CENTURY SERIES. 


‘* An interesting and intellectual set of books.” 
Scotsman. 


Price 5s. each net. 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By Prof. J. ARTHUR THOMSON. 


PROGRESS OF ART 
IN THE CENTURY. 


By WILLIAM SHARP. 


DISCOVERIES AND EXPLORATIONS 
OF THE CENTURY. 


By Prof. C. G. D. ROBERTS. 


W. & R. om AMBERS, Ltp., London and Edinburgh. 
READY AU sUST 1. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


From HER tO H I M. 


A Story in Verse. 


BY 


GEORGE H. R. DABBS, M.D. 


CHARLES WILLIAM DEACON & CO. 


MR. MURRAY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
—_—_»~— 


IMPERIAL STRATEGY. 


By the MILITARY CORRESPONDENT of the TIMES. 
With Maps. Medium 8vo, 218, net. 


EMPIRES AND EMPERORS 
in Russia, China, Korea, and Japan. By Monsignor Count 
VAY DE VAYA AND LUSKOD. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


AN ENGLISHWOMAN IN THE 
PHILIPPINES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL DAUNCEY. With Map and Illus- 

trations. Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Just out. 
“Puts life in the Philippines under the reader’s eye so 

clearly that he feels as if he had been there himself. . 

I have never read anything about the East Indies so real 

as this book.”—Shejield Independent. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


No. 408. JULY, 1906. 6s. 
ENGLAND IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH AND THE LEGEND OF 
ARTHUR. By W. Lewis Jones. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE IRISH RACE. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

MODERN BRITISH ART AND THE NATION. 

THE FIRST YEAR OF THE BOER WAR. 

JOHN KNOX AND THE SCOTTISH REFORMATION. 
By R. S. Rait. 

THE ORIGIN AND HISTORICAL BASIS OF THE 
OXFORD MOVEMENT. 

THE LITERATURE OF EGOTISM. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 
THE GENERAL ELECTION IN FRANCE. 
HE GOVERNMENT, THE SESSION, 

EDUCATION BILL. 





By R. Dunlop. 


AND THE 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 





MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 
——¢— 


SIR JOSHUA FITCH. 
An Account of his Life and Work. 


By A. L. LILLEY, M.A., 
From Materials placed at his disposal by Lady Fitch. 
With Portrait. Large crown 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 
STANDARD.—‘“ Mr. Lilley is to be congratulated u 
his production of a memoir which does justice to a nota le 
figure in nineteenth-century English life and thought. The 
book should be read , by all who have any interest in 
educational 1 questions.” 


NEW FRENCH & GERMAN BOOKS 
ARNOLD'S MODERN FRENCH BOOK I. 


Edited by H. L. N, M.A., Senior Modern 
Languages Master at gaat Hd School. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

GRAMMAIRE FRANCAISE. A l’'Usage des 

Anglais. Par E. ULT, Ancien Etudiant a la 
Sorbonne, Assistant perin at the University of 
Liverpool. 353 pages, 4s. 6d. 

GRADUATED FRENCH UNSEENS. Edited 
by Prof. VICTO GER, Bedford College for Women, 
London. In 4 ae Limp cloth, 8d. each. 

A FIRST GERMAN READER. With Ques- 
tions for Conversation, Grammatical aw Vocabu- 
lary, &c. Edited by D. L. SAVORY B.A., Lecturer in 
the University of London, Goldsmith's College. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

DER BACKFISCHKASTEN. By Fedor von 
ZOBELTITZ. Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by 
GUSTAV HEIN, German Master at the High School 
for Girls, Aberdeen. Authorized Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 
DIES ROMANI. A New Latin Reading 


Book. Edited by W. F. WITTON, M.A., Classical 
Master at St. Olave’s Grammar School. Cloth, 1s. 6d. 


EASY LATIN PROSE. By W. H. Spragge, 


M.A., Assistant Master at the City of London School. 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


ARNOLD’S SHILLING ARITHMETIC. By 
J. P. KIRKMAN, M.A., and J. T. LITTLE, M.A., 
Assistant Masters at Bedford Grammar School. Crown 
8vo, cloth, ls. 

ELEMENTARY SOLID GEOMETRY. By 
F. S. CAREY, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the 
University of Liverpool. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

TEST PAPERS IN ELEMENTARY 
MATHEMATICS. By A. CLEMENT JONES, M.A, 
Ph.D., and C. H, BLOMFIELD, M.A. D.Sc., Mathe- 
matical Masters at Bradford Grammar School. 250 pp. 
With Answers, 3s. ; without Answers, 2s. 6d. ; Answers 
alone, 1s. 

EPOCHS . OF 5 ENGLISH LITERATURE. 

M.A., Assistant Master at 
esthens Bann School: formerly Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 8 vols. 

Volumes ready. Cloth, 1s, 6d. each. 
I. THE CHAUCER EPOCH, 1215-1500. 
Il. THE SPENSER EPOCH, 1500-1600. 
(Others in preparation. 


ARNOLD’S LATIN TEXTS. 


General Editor—A. E. BERNAYS, M.A., 
Formerly Assistant Master at the City of London School. 
64 pp. limp cloth, 8d. each. 
CAESAR IN BRITAIN. By J. F. DOBSON, B.A., Assistant 
Master at Oundle School. 

CICERO.—IN CATILINAM, I. and IL By L. D. Warn. 
WRIGHT, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s School. 

CICERO.—PRO ARCHIA. By MARGARET BROCK, for- 
merly Classical Mistress at the Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham. 

CORNELIUS NEPOS.—SELECT LIVES. By L. D. 
WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 

HORACE.—ODES. Book I. By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 
LIVY.—SELECTIONS. By R. M. HENRY, M.A., Classical 
Master at the Royal Academy Institution, Belfast. 
OVID IN EXILE. — SELECTIONS FROM THE 

‘TRISTIA.’ By L. D. WAINWRIGHT, M.A. 
OVID—SELECTIONS. By GEORGE YELD, M.A., Assistant 
Master at St. Peter’s School, York. 
PHAEDRUS—SELECT FABLES. By MARGARET BROCK. 
TIBULLUS.—SELECTIONS. By J. F. DOBSON, B.A. 
VIRGIL.—SELECT ECLOGUES. By J. C. SrTopart, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Merchant Taylors’ School. 
VIRGIL.—SELECTIONS FROM THE GEORGICS. By 
J. . C. STOBART, M. A. 


"EDWARD ARNOLD, 
41 and 43, Maddox Street, W. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 
LAND REFORM: 


Occupying Ownership, Peasant Proprietary, 
and Rural Education. 
By the Right Hon. JESSE COLLINGS, J.P. M.P. 


With 5 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
[On Monday next. 





With a Preface specially written for the English Edition 
by M. E. SADLER, Hon. LL,D., Professor of the History 
and Administration of Education, Victoria University of 
Manchester. 


THE GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES AND 
UNIVERSITY STUDY. 


By FRIEDRICH PAULSEN, 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of Berlin. 
Authorized Translation by FRANK THILLY, 
Professor of Psychology in Princeton University, and 
WILLIAM W. ELWANG. 
8vo, 158, net. 


FOR FAITH AND SCIENCE. 


By F. H. WOODS, B.D., 
Rector of Bainton, sometime Fellow and Theological 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Oxford, 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

This work is written with the object of showing 
in a simple, popular way the bearing of science and 
the scientific spirit on religious problems. It mainly 
deals with three questions: What do I believe? 
Why do I believe? What influence is science 
exercising upon that belief ? 


(Nearly ready. 





’ 
AN AGNOSTIC’S PROGRESS. 
By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. 
Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. net. 

The Author says: ‘‘ For me, the summing-up of 
the intellectual puzzle of life is that a reasonable 
and persevering man may open many locks with 
two keys. I label them, for short, ‘ Evolution and 
Organic Unity’ and ‘The City which hath 
Foundations.’ They are very much alike ; but the 
first is of the iron of science and philosophy, and the 
other (which I have found a master key) is gold.” 


MATTATHIAS, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By FREDERIC ATKINSON, M.A., Canon 
of Southwell and late Rector of Darley Dale, Derbyshire. 
Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. net. 

The poem which gives its name to this book is 
an attempt to reproduce the story of the origin of 
the Maccabiean revolt against Antiochus Epiphanes. 
The remainder of the volume is devoted to mis- 
cellaneous verse both sacred and secular. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL 
REVIEW. 


Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A. Ph.D. 
No. 838. JULY, 1906. Royal 8vo, 5s. 





1, Articles. 
MOTE AND BRETESCHE BUILDING IN IRELAND. 
By Goddard H. Orpen. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FOREST OF DEAN. By 
John Nisbet. 
THE NORTHERN QUESTION IN 1718. By J. F. 
Chance. 
. Notes and Documents. 
CHARLES THE GREAT’S PASSAGE OF THE ALPS 
IN 773. By the Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge. 
By W. H. 


A CHARTER OF HENRY L, 1101. 
Stevenson. 
THE FLEMINGS IN EASTERN ENGLAND IN THE 
REIGN OF HENRY II. By G. T. Lapsley. 
ITHAKE UNDER THE FRANKS. By William Miller. 
THE JUSTICES OF LABOURERS. By Miss B. H. 
Putnam, 
THE EARLY CAREER OF SIR MARTIN FRO- 
ISHER. By R. G. Marsden. 
3. Reviews of Books. 4. Short Notices, 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 417. JULY, 1906. 8vo, 6s. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
ILLUMINISM AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
THE NOVELS OF MR. MARION CRAWFORD. 
AN ILLUSTRIOUS CAVALIER. 
ALFRED DE MUSSET, PORT. 
MEMOIRS OF THE WHIG PARTY. 
A REPRESENTATIVE PHILOSOPHER. 
VITERBO. 
RATIONALISM AND APOLOGETICS. 
. MARINO FALIER. 
. THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN ASTA, 
. THE NEW PARLIAMENT AND THE EDUCA- 
TIONAL CONTROVERSY. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S LATEST 
ADDITIONS TO VARIOUS SERIES. 


A New Series of Biographical Monographs, contributed by 
Writers prominent both in Science and in Literature, 
dealing with the Lives and Works of noted English 
Men of Science. 


ENGLISH MEN OF SCIENCE. 
This Series is edited by Dr. J. REYNOLDS GREEN, 
F.R.S. F.L.S., of Downing College, Cambridge, and each 
Volume is published, bound in cloth, with gilt top and 
Photogravure Frontispiece, at 2s. 6d. net. 
LATEST VOLUME. 
GEORGE BENTHAM. By B. Daydon 
JACKSON, F.L.S. 


The SCOTSMA_N says :—“ An animated and interesting record....A 
noteworthy accession to the popular series in which it appears.” 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 
HERBERT SPENCER. By Prof. J 


ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A. 
The DAILY TELEGRAPH says:—" An interesting study....Of 


great value. 
JOSEPH PRIESTLEY. By Dr. T. E. 
The TRIBUNE says :—‘ Prof. Thorpe is to be congratulated on an 


THORPE, C.B. F.R.S. 
excellent piece of work. It is a worthy addition to an admirable 





saan NEARLY READY. 

THOMAS H. HUXLEY. By Prof. 
AINSWORTH DAVIS. 

SIR W. H. FLOWER. By Prof. R. 


LYDEKKER, F.R.S. 
Descriptive Prospectus post free. 

A New Series of Classical Texts, with the Original and the 
Translation facing, Page for Page. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net 
per Volume. 

TEMPLE GREEK AND LATIN 
CLASSICS. 
JUST READY. 

VIRGIL’S AENEID. In 2 vols. Trans- 
lated by E. FAIRFAX TAYLOR. Edited by E. M. 
FOSTER, B.A. 

PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 

MEDEA AND HIPPOLYTUS OF 

Ee Translated and Edited by S. WATER- 


The SPECTATOR says :—“ Quite unusually free from the stiffness 
of translation. An English reader could not find a better rendering 


of the poet's meaning. 
PLATO’S EUTHYPHRO, CRITO, AND 


APOLOGY OF SOCRATES. Translated and Edited 
by F. M. STAWELL. 
OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 
Prospectus, including Specimen Pages, free. 





A Series whose aim is to show clearly the connexion of 
the subject with his own times and with the general 
course of our National History. A Series no Student 
of Politics or History can afford to ignore. 


THE PRIME MINISTERS OF 
ENGLAND. 


The Editor of the Series is Mr. STUART J. REID, and 
the price, in cloth cover, with Photogravure Frontispiece, 
is 2s. 6d. net per volume. 

The following Volumes are now ready :— 


EARL OF ROSEBERY. By S. H. Jeyes. 
GLADSTONE. By G. W. E. Russell. 
BEACONSFIELD. By J. A. Froude. 
PALMERSTON. By the Duke of Argyle. 
ABERDEEN. By Lord Stanmore. 
SALISBURY. By H. D. Traill. 

EARL OF DERBY. By G. Saintsbury. 
RUSSELL. By S. J. Reid. 

PEEL. By Justin McCarthy. 
MELBOURNE. By H. Dunckley (“‘ Verax ”). 

The ATHEN.EUM says :—“ These books afford a good chance of 
studying Victorian history on the personal side—the side which has 
most appeal to the ordinary man.” 

The STANDARD says of ‘ Rosebery ’:—“ A model of what a book of 
this class ought to be....An excellent narrative of eventsanda careful 
delineation of character.” 


Descriptive Prospectus post free. 


(5th Edition. 
("th Edition, 
(4rd Edition. 
(srd Edition. 
{2nd Edition, 


[4th Edition. 


Messrs. Dent's celebrated 60-Volume Edition of the Com- 
plete Works of Dumas still coitinues to be the only 
English Edition containing tie whole of Dumas’s 
Works. This Edition is now being reissued in 48 vols. 
complete and unabridged, but rearranged, under the 
Title of the 


ROMANCES OF DUMAS. 


The following Volumes of the New Edition are now ready, 
28, 6d. net per Volume :— 

THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 2 vols. 

TWENTY YEARS AFTER. 2 vols, 

VICOMTE DE BRAGELONNE. 4 vols. (Including 
‘BRAGELONNE,’ ‘LOUISE DE VALLIERE,’ and 
‘THE IRON MASK ’). 

THE COMPANIONS OF JEHU. 2 vols. 

THE WHITES AND THE BLUES. 2 vols. 

The WORLD says:—‘‘Fully worthy of a firm which has won an 
unsurpassed reputation for the cl of its reprints.” 
Prospectus post free on application. 
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J. M. DENT & CO. 29, Bedford Street, W.C. 





MR. EVELEIGH NASH'S 
LIST. 


—_—@— 


LORD ROBERTS WARNS YOU 
ON THURSDAY JULY 26 
WILL BE PUBLISHED, 
PRICE SIX - SHILLINGS, 


MR. WILLIAM LE QUEUX’S STARTLING 
BOOK. 


THE INVASION 
OF 1910. 


WITH A FULL ACCOUNT OF THE 
SIEGE OF LONDON. 
BY 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


Naval Chapters by H. W. WILSON. 
Preface by Field-Marshal EARL ROBERTS. 


N.B.—This is the most intensely interesting 
work which Mr. Le Queux has yet written, and 
the Publisher anticipates that the version he has 
arranged to issue in book form will create an 
enormous sensation. Lord Roberts contributes a 
Preface, in which he advises every one who has the 
welfare of the British Empire at heart to read 
Mr. Le Queux’s remarkable story. 


THE NOVELS FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


PRICE SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 
“BETTER THAN SHERLOCK HOLMES.” 


RAFFLES, 
The Amateur Cracksman. 
By E. W. HORNUNG. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— Hats off to Raffles.” 








“A FINE ROMANCE WHICH ALL ENGLAND IS 
READING.” 


THE GREY DOMINO. 
By Mrs. PHILIP CHAMPION DE CRESPIGNY. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ There is the material for a 


fine romantic play in Mrs. de Crespigny’s admirable story.” 
DAILY MAIL.—‘ A brisk romance.” 


REAL GOOD STORIES. 


WHISPERS ABOUT WOMEN. 


By LEONARD MERRICK, 
Author of ‘The Man who was Good,’ &c. 
OUTLOOK.—“ Not a dull page.” 


GLOBE.—“ Well worth reading.” 
DAILY MAIL.—“‘We heartily recommend this book.” 


AN ENTHRALLING STORY. 
THE HOUSE IN SPRING 
GARDENS. 


By Major ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, 
Author of ‘The Rome Express,’ &c. 

DAILY TELEGRA PH.—“ We feel quite relieved wher 
we remember that by this time the house in Spring 
Gardens is probably pulled down.” 

STANDARD.—“This quick, vivid, pulsating story is 
bound to be well received. 


London: EVELEIGH NASH, 32, Bedford Street- 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW NOVELS. 





LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER, 


By Mr. and Mrs. C. N. WILLIAMSON, Authors of ‘ The Lightning Conductor,’ is already in its Fourth Edition, and a Fifth Edition is in 


It is the success of the season. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


the Press. 


“Tt is a bright and pleasant story, good all through. The authors have achieved a real success in their presentation of a beautiful, wholesome, natural English girl.” 


Daily Telegraph. 


“‘ The latest book by these authors should prove as entertaining as its predecessors. To all who have not had the good fortune to read those that have come before, there will be 
the charm of novelty added to its brightness....As usual, we have graphic and clever sketches.”—Daily Chronicle. 
** Any novel by Mr. and Mrs. Williamson is sure of a warm welcome without any letters of introduction that a review can give. From the outset the ey is sure of somethin 


bright, humorous, and readable....Everybody is pleased—the Duchess, relations, and friends, and last, but not least, the reader, who feels that he has ha 
time, and wishes he were at the beginning rather than at the end of ‘ Lady Betty.”—Tribune. 


a frivolous and delightf 


The demand for Mr. JOHN OXENHAM’S new Romance, PROFIT AND LOSS, with a Frontispiece in Photogravure, is so great 
that the First large Edition has been completely exhausted before publication A Second Edition of unusual size is ready, and a Third Edition 


is in the Press. 


MESSRS. METHUEN will publish next week a New Novel entitled THE BAR, by MARGERY WILLIAMS ; and also a Story of 
amusing incident and adventure by Mr. JAMES BARR, entitled LAUGHING THROUGH A WILDERNESS. 


Application should be made at all Libraries and Booksellers’ for METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS, among which are now ready 


the following Books :— 
MAYE. 
CASAR’S WIFE. 


RANDAL CHARLTON. 
R. MEtron. 





THE FORTUNES OF THE LANDRAYS. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 


V. KEsTER. 
A. SERGEANT. 


THE HA’PENNY MILLIONAIRE. 3s. 6d. Grorce Sunsury. 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 


ENGLISH COLOURED BOOKS. By Martin Harpre. 


With 
24 Illustrations in Colour and Collotype. Wide royal 8vo, 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseur’s Library. 

This book covers the whole history of colour illustration in England from the Book of 

St. Albans to the three-colour process of to-day. Interesting notes are given on authors, 
artists, and publishers, and the most important coloured books are fully described. 
Separate chapters are devoted to such men as Le Blon, Blake, Ackermann, Rowlandson, 
Alken, Cruikshank, and Baxter. Throughout the book the collector will find valuable 
hints, and clear explanations are supplied of the various processes of engraving and colour 


printing. 
With 


THE GUILDS OF FLORENCE. By Epcecumpe Sratey. 
ssible details of the twenty-one Guilds of Florence— 


many Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 16s. net. 

In this volume the fullest 
historical, industrial, and political—are given, together with chapters upon her commerce, 
her markets, her charities, &c. The illustrations are from old manuscripts and other 
coeval sources, and are reproduced for the first time. 

“The result of his exhaustive labours is a work of extreme interest, and of the utmost 
value to all students of medizval history.”—World. 

In dealing with the guilds of Florence he touches the very life of the Florentines. 
It brings knowledge of the minute details of their workaday life without which it is 
impossible to understand or appreciate the living beauty of their great artists’ achieve- 
ments in painting, in architecture, in sculpture, and in literature.”—7'ribune. 

With 


THE PAGEANT OF LONDON. By Ricuarp Davey. 
40 Illustrations in Colour by JOHN FULLEYLOVE, R.fI. In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
158. net. 
This is a book in which the author has condensed, in a light and readable style, a 
—_ deal of curious information concerning the various places of historical interest in the 
fletropolis which are little known to the average visitor or reader. It is, in fact, a history 
of London from the earliest days to 1900. 
“Delightful and instructive.” —Scotsman. 
“Learned, judicious, and entertaining.”—Morning Leader. 


WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. By W. A. Dorr. With 
Illustrations in Colour by FRANK SOUTHGATE. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

East Anglia has always been famous for its abundant wild life, and it was to protect 
the rare and valuable birds breeding in our easternmost counties that some of the earliest 
Bird Protection Acts were passed. In ‘ Wild Life in East Anglia’ Mr. W. A. Dutt, author 
of ‘The Norfolk Broads,’ deals with the past and present wild life of the district. He has 
much to say about the vanished breeding birds; also about the most interesting species 
and bird colonies for which Kast Anglia is still remarkable. He treats of the wild barrens 
of Breckland, the old Fen wild life, the denes, dunes, and meal marshes, old methods of 





wild-fowling, as well as with such subjects as swan-upping, bird-netting, rabbiting, and 
the experiences of fishers and fowlers. He makes it clear that, notwithstanding the loss of 
the great bustard, ruff, black-tailed godwit, avocet, and other birds which formerly bred in 
the district, East Anglia is still as rich in wild life as almost any part of the British Isles. 


INFANT MORTALITY. By Grorce Newman, M.D. D.P.H. 


F.R.S.E., Lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and Medical | 
Officer of Health of the Metropolitan Borough of Finsbury. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. | 
A systematic treatise on one of the most pressing social questions of the time. It is | 
concerned with the present distribution and chief causes of the mortality of infants in | 
Great Britain. The chief fatal diseases of infancy, the relation of the occupation of women 
in factories, antenatal influences, infant feeding, and the effect of domestic and social 
habits upon infant mortality receive careful consideration. A chapter on practicable pre- 
ventive methods is also added. The book is illustrated by a number of charts and maps. 
“This most attractive book.”—Standard. 
**Every municipality and public authority should study it.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“An unanswerable series of facts and arguments; a book of inestimable value to | 
thousands yet unborn.”—Daily News. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY; or, Science in the State and in the | 
With | THE NEW FOREST. By Horace G. Hurcutyson. 


Schools. By Sir WILLIAM HUGGINS, K.C.B. O.M. D.C.L. F.R.S. 
numerous Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


THE POEMS OF PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. In 4 vols. 
Vol. I. ALASTOR; THE DAEMON OF THE WORLD; THE REVOLT OF 
~~ &c. The Text has been Revised by C. D. LOCOCK. Paper, 6d, net: cloth, 
8. net. 


THE CITIES OF SPAIN. By Epwarp Huitox. With many 
Illustrations, 24 of which are in Colour by A. W. RIMINGTON. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

Here is an attempt to present to the modern reader a vivid picture of Spain as it is and 
as it was. Mr. Hutton has made a pilgrimage of the country, and he has endeavoured, b 
living among the people and by immersing himself in the history and traditions of this 
most fascinating land, to gather vivid and sympathetic impressions. From the Pyrenees 
to Gibraltar the cities and the country districts are fully described, and separate dean 
are devoted to the great towns, while the splendid remains of Moorish civilization, the 
great cathedrals and the treasures in the galleries, receive a detailed attention. But above - 
all it has been Mr. Hutton’s endeavour to paint the life of the people with a true and 
sympathetic brush. 

“This beautiful book.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“* Exquisite colour reproductions.” —Daily Chronicle. 

“Vivid, brilliant, most faithful.”—Morning Post. 

‘*Sumptuous illustrations.”—Morning Leader. 


PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 


M.D. F.R.C.P. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

An endeavour is here made to look away from the mere details of treatment to those 
underlying principles which must hold the attention if disease is to be successfully 
combated. A further endeavour has been made to see through these principles to laws 
more fundamental, in particular to those of physics, and in their light to recognize in the 
fo garg both the physiologist and the pathologist. In one chapter on the ‘‘ Impondera- 
vilia” it has been attempted to show that facts which the physician dare uot ignore appear 
to lie outside the domain of the physical sciences. 


THE COMPLETE CRICKETER. By Auserr E. Knicur. 


With 
many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

** A book of exceptional merit, which covers every side of the game. It is exceptional 
in two ways: because it studies character, the mind which lies behind the best play, as it 
does the best work, and because it presents aspirations towards an ideal and a philosophy 
of cricket which are sufficiently rare. Withal, Mr. Knight is thoroughly practical, as his 
pages show, and does not turn aside for the sake of mere anecdote.”—Athenwum. 

‘‘In many respects the most thorough and illuminating book ever devoted to its. 
inexhaustible subject. A fine, vigorous, clean-witted, and freshly-written volume.” 

Daily Chronicle. 

‘*He has made literature and sport meet as they assuredly have never met between 
book-covers before.” — Westminster Gazette. 

‘A masterly, technical study of the subject; the most notable addition to the 
cricketer’s library made for many a long day....This delightful book.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE LAND OF PARDONS. By Anarote te Braz. Translated 


by FRANCES M. GOSTLING. With 50 Illustrations, of which 10 are in Colour, 
By T. C. GOTCH. Demy 8vo, 73. 6d. net. 

In this book the great Breton writer has described the five obligatory festivals of his 
country, and in so doing has shown us Brittany, not the Brittany hitherto known to the 
foreigner, but the true Breton Brittany, with its colour, its life, its a customs, 
legends, beliefs, all mingled with the superstitions that linger so persistently in the Breton 


By Harrineton Sarnssury, 


| mind. In fact ‘The Land of Pardons’ is not a mere book about Brittany, for it is Brittany, 


painted as only a Breton could paint it. 
‘*Mr. Gotch’s illustrations are wonderful.”— Daily Graphic. 
“A charming subject perfectly treated.”—Morning Leader. 
‘* Wonderful character sketches.”—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAKING OF AN ORATOR. By J. O'Connor Power. 
Crown 8vo, 68. Aa 
The object of this book is to indicate in popular language a course of practice in oratory 
based on the writer’s observation and experience in the House of Commons, at the Bar, 
and on the Platform. It is intended for the use of students, young or old, who have had 
no practice in public speaking. x ; ‘ ‘ he ; 
‘*A volume rich in suggestion and instruction ; it supplies a distinct want, and wilk 
prove of great value to the embryo orator.”—Aberdeen Free Press. 
Tllustrated 


in Colour with 50 Pictures by WALTER TYNDALE and 4 by Miss LUCY KEMP 
WELCH. CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NORMANDY. By Cynriu Scupamore. With 2 Maps and 40 Illus- 


trations. Small pott Svo, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 3s. 6d. net. (The Little Guides, 
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THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


BY 


LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O. K.C.B., 
Author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’ Extra crown 8vo, 68. 
TIMES.—“ Much has been written, and not a little well 
written, about Japan of recent years. But nothing has 
been better written than this tale of New Japan by the 
distinguished author of ‘Tales of Old Japan.’” 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES. 
New Volume. 


DORSET. 


BY 


SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 


G.C.V.0. C.B. LL.D. Illustrated by JOSEPH PENNELL. 
Extra crown 8vo, 68. 


_STANDARD.—“ A breezy, delightful book, full of side- 
— on men and manners, and quick in the interpretation 
of all the half-inarticulate lore of the countryside.” 


WINSTON CHURCHILL'S 
NEW NOVEL. 
CONISTON. 


By the AUTHOR of ‘RICHARD CARVEL,’ &. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


ASSCHYLUS IN ENGLISH 
VERSE. 


Part I. The Seven Against Thebes. The Persians. By 
ARTHUR 8S. WAY, M.A. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 





A SYSTEM OF APPLIED 
OPTICS. 


Being a Complete System of Formule of the Second Order, 
and the Foundation of a Complete System of the Third 
Order, with Examples of their Practical Application. By 
H. DENNIS TAYLOR. 4to, 30s. net. 





POPULAR UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF THOMAS HARDY. 


With a Map of Wessex in each except the Poems, 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
Tess of the D’Urbervilles. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
Two on a Tower. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Woodlanders. 
Jude the Obscure. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
The Hand of Ethelbserta. 
A Laodicean. 
Desperate Remedies. 
Wessex Tales. 
Life’s Little Ironies, 
A Group of Noble Dames. 
Under the Greenwood Tree. 
The Well Beloved. 
Wessex Poems and other Verses. 
Poems of the Past and the Present, 


MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





VOLUME I. 


OF THE 


HISTORY OF THE 
WAR IN 


SOUTH AFRICA, 
1899-1902. 


COMPILED BY DIRECTION OF HIS 
MAJESTY’S GOVERNMENT. 


By Major-General Sir 
FREDERICK MAURICE, K.C.B. 
WITH A STAFF OF OFFICERS. 


The Work will be in 4 vols. super-royal 
8vo, price 17s. 6d. net per vol. to Subscribers 
for the entire set, and 21s. net per vol. to 
Non-subscribers. 

A Case containing 29 Maps and Panoramas 
which have been specially prepared at the 
Topographical Department, Southampton, 
will be supplied with Vol. 1. 





NEW NOVELS AT S!X SHILLINGS. 
FRERE’S HOUSEKEEPER. 


By MARGARET SMITH, 


LAW, NOT JUSTICE. 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 
Author of ‘The House on the Marsh,’ &c. 


THE GRIP OF FEAR. 


By SYDNEY H. BURCHELL, 
Author of ‘Mistress of the Robes,’ &c. 


THE SWEETESTESOLACE. 


By JOHN RANDAL, Author of ‘Pacifico,’ &e. 


THE PREY OF THE STRONGEST. 


By MORLEY ROBERTS, Author of ‘ Rachel Marr,’ &. 


A YOUNG MAN FROM THE 
COUNTRY. 


By Madame ALBANESI, 
Author of ‘The Brown Eyes of Mary,’ &c. 


JIMMY QUIXOTE. 


By TOM GALLON, Author of ‘ Tatterley,’ &c. 


THE FLOWER OF FRANCE. 
By JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY, 
Author of ‘If I were King,’ &c. 

THE BLACK CUIRASSIER. 


By PHILIP STEVENSON, 
Author of ‘A Gendarme of the King,’ &c. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF EUGENE 
VALMONT. 


By ROBERT BARR, 
Author of ‘A Prince of Good Fellows,’ 


HURST & BLACKETT, Limitep, 
182, High Holborn, W.C. 





THE NEGRO REPUBLIC IN WEST 
AFRICA. 


BY 
Sir HARRY JOHNSTON. 


With 402 Illustrations from Original Draw- 

ings and Photographs, 24 Botanical Drawings, 

22 Maps, and 28 Coloured Plates from the 
Author’s own Paintings 

Printed throughout on English Art Paper 


In 2 vols. cloth gilt and gilt top 
42s. net 


READ THESE REVIEWS 


The STANDARD says :— 


‘* ‘Liberia’ is one of the most valuable and 
comprehensive of modern contributions to the 
sum of our knowledge of Africa. There can be no 
doubt that these two sumptuous volumes will take 
rank at once as the standard English work upon 
the negro Republic of Africa. Sir Harry John- 
ston’s fine work tempts the reviewer to quotation 
upon its every page. Other considerations forbid 
the extension of this notice beyond a repeated 
recommendation to the reader to obtain the book 
for himself.” 


The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :— 


‘* Few books dealing with the African Continent 
come up to the high standard which Sir Harry 
Johnston already has set himself, but in ‘ Liberia’ 
those earlier works by which his literary industry 
is so admirably illustrated are certainly surpassed. 
This work will stand not only as a record of his 
industry and painstaking research, but as the 
sole necessary reference to a little-known region 
for many years to come. It is from the pens of 
the greatest authorities, it is beautifully illus- 
trated, admirably printed, and derives distinction 
from the boldness, clearness, and precision with 
which it is set out.” 


The DAILY CHRONICLE says :— 

‘¢ To do justice in the limits of a brief review to 
a work which covers more than 1,100 pages is a 
task which cannot be attempted. Too much 
cannot be said in praise of its contents, and of the 
admirable illustrations with which it is accom- 
panied. Sir Harry Johnston’s books on Africa 
are amazing monuments of erudition and art.” 


The MORNING POST says :— 
‘‘Liberia’ is well worthy to rank with the 
author’s well-known work on Uganda. The 
admirable illustrations add greatly to the value of 
a book which can scarcely fail to take its place as 
the standard work on this interesting and little- 
known corner of Africa.” 


The TIMES says :— 

‘“‘The interest with which the welfare of the 
negro race is followed in this country should secure 
for the book the attention to which it is entitled 
by virtue of the industry and learning that have 
been bestowed upon it.” 


The WESTMINSTER GAZETTE says :— 

‘*Sir Harry Johnston is historian, geographer, 
zoologist, statistician, and expert on the cha- 
racteristics and life of every country that he takes 
in hand. No State in the world is provided with 
a better book than these two volumes, and very 
few have anything as good.” 


London: HUTCHINSON & CO. Paternoster Row. 
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LITERATURE 
comclllipacins 
Iiberia. By Sir Harry Johnston. With 


an Appendix on the Flora of Liberia 
by Dr. Stapf. 2 vols. (Hutchinson & 
Co.) 


Four short sentences and about as many 
parenthetic references in various parts 
of the book were deemed sufficient for 
Liberia when Sir Harry Johnston pre- 
pared his useful manual on ‘ The Coloni- 
sation of Africa’ eight years ago. Since 
then, however, he has been making 
further study of “ that interesting experi- 
ment in giving the American Negro an 
opportunity of ruling and civilizing his 
savage brothers,” as he called it in 1898, 
and the result is the publication of these 
sumptuous volumes, even more imposing 
than the two he devoted to Uganda, 
which is almost thrice as large and three 
or four times as populous as Liberia. 
The work certainly seems inordinately 
weighty, and it is stretched out to nearly 
1,200 pages, with 454 illustrations and 
22 maps, by being made a receptacle for 
encyclopedic information about West 
African history, geography, geology, flora, 
fauna, anthropology, folk-lore, languages, 
and other matter. The author’s name is 
a sufficient guarantee that this mass of 
information is, on the whole, both inter- 
esting and instructive ; and if, by a sort 
of prolonged magic-lantern lecture in 
print, primarily on the small part of 
Africa in which the lecturer is now 
endeavouring to develope the rubber 
industry, his audience can be profitably 
informed about affairs in a fourth or more 
of the whole continent, both lecturer 
and audience will be gainers. 

Our complaint against Sir Harry John- 
ston is that, with all his cleverness and 








brilliance as a draughtsman (he is him- 
self responsible for most of the pictures 
as well as the letterpress), he is somewhat 
wrong in his perspective, if not also in 
his facts. Although a good deal is said 
in the second volume about the real 
aborigines of the country, of whom Sir 
Harry guesses that there may be as many 
as 2,000,000, they and their claims to 
consideration are unduly subordinated to 
the 12,000 or so ‘‘ Americo-Liberians ” 
settled in Monrovia and other coast 
towns, and the few natives, probably 
under 40,000, whom these “ Americo- 
Liberians ” have consented or contrived 
to “civilize” in the course of the past 
eighty years. Sir Harry says, truly 
enough :— 

“It is these people, after all, who have 

given Liberia its name and the special 
interest that it bears amongst the nations 
of the world, in that it is an attempt to 
educate the Negro on reasonable lines to 
more complete self-government of the white 
man’s and not the black man’s type. But 
although these 12,000 Negroes from America, 
or of American origin may permeate this 
country and serve as interpreters of its 
aspirations and desires in the councils of 
the world, in the long run the prosperity cf 
Liberia will rest chiefly on the shoulders 
of its indigenous population.” 
In accordance with this sound view, 
Sir Harry might have been expected, in 
his elaborate record of ‘‘ the founding of 
Liberia ” and of subsequent events con- 
nected therewith, to point out and explain, 
even if he could not excuse, the faults of 
the Liberian pioneers, not in order to 
lessen the praise he justly accords to the 
best of them, but by way of making clear 
the changes of policy that are necessary 
if the republic is to have a brighter future 
under his inspiration. 

For over twenty-three centuries follow- 
ing Hanno’s visit to them, the natives of 
the Liberian coast, like their neighbours 
on both sides, were fitfully and, towards 
the end, very severely troubled by the 
encroachments of aliens in search, first 
of gold, then of pepper, and ultimately 
of slaves, before 1816, when Henry Clay 
and the American Colonisation Society 
(following the example of the English 
founders of Freetown, Sierra Leone, a 
quarter of a century before, and hoping 
to improve upon it) proposed to make a 
home for some of the 200,000 freed slaves 
then living in portions of the United States, 
by settling them in their parent continent. 
The actual settlement, preceded by un- 
successful trials of other localities, dates 
from 1822, when Jehudi Ashmun, a 
Methodist preacher of New England stock 
who had got into trouble over a love 
affair, escorted a shipload of Negroes to 
the site of the present Monrovia, on the 
Grain Coast, where a few dozen others 
without a leader were waiting for him ; 
and barely more than three years of com- 
bined fighting and bargaining with the 
native owners led to the formal establish- 
ment of the colony on Independence Day, 
1825. The colony, never taken over by 
the United States Government, was 
allowed to convert itself into a republic, 
under American and British protection, 





in 1847; and philanthropists of both 
hemispheres regarded this result with 
satisfaction as great and expectations as 
sanguine as those incident to the setting 
up of the Congo State in 1885. 


Liberia has been by no means so ghastly 
a failure as the Congo State. On the 
whole, its 2,000,000 natives have obtained 
more benefits than injuries from such 
contact as they have had with the in- 
truders among them, and the records of 
the republic show that several of the 
intruders or their descendants were honest 
and capable in the lines open to them as 
statesmen and patriots. Sir Harry John- 
ston gives as favourable an account as 
truth allows of all the good work done in 
the past three quarters of a century, and 
he is as liberal in his apologies for some 
shortcomings as he is reticent about others. 
His partisanship in this respect, indeed, 
seriously detracts from the merits of his 
book as a guide on the subject. But, if 
Sir Harry exhibits only the bright side of 
the medal, the picture he presents in no 
way contradicts, and in the main confirms, 
the opinion arrived at by all who have 
acquainted themselves with the progress 
of events in Liberia. The pioneer settlers, 
and, with few exceptions, those who 
followed them, had through their parents 
the advantage, such as it was, of at least 
two or three generations’ experience of , 
white men’s institutions, and, perhaps in 
a majority of instances, had more European 
than African blood in their veins. Planted 
in a district probably far remote from 
their sources of origin, and among alien 
tribes, they naturally considered them- 
selves vastly superior to the “ niggers” 
around them, whom they were prepared 
to treat with like harshness to that from 
which they had escaped. Paying no 
regard to the rights or property of the 
natives, they were always quarrelling 
with them, when not fighting them, and 
the perpetual feud has only in recent 
times been weakened or died out through 
mutual recognition of the imprudence of 
Liberians and aborigines interfering with 
one another. 


Hence the stagnation from which 
Liberia has not yet emerged. The power 
of its Government is limited to the narrow 
fringe of coast, and there are several gaps 
even in that. Mandingo and Kpwesi 
tribes dominate nearly the whole of the 
north ; the Krumen are masters in the 
south. The latter prosper in their own 
way, and are strong enough to defy the 
“republic,” which has hitherto done 
little more than keep itself alive, with 
a poor pretence of civilization. It remains 
to be seen whether the natural wealth of 
the country, as yet unused or abused, 
is about to be turned to good account, 
with advantage to the small body of 
Liberians and to the native population, 
as well as to the exploiters, by the 
energy of the Development Company and 
the Rubber Corporation with which Sir 
Harry Johnston has allied himself. These 
enterprises have, at any rate, a rare, if 
not unparalleled advertisement in the 
book before us. 
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The book will also be of value to many 
by reason of its profuse and precise infor- 
mation about other Liberian plants than 
rubber, and about all the races of men 
and every kind of beast, bird, insect, fish, 
and reptile, to be found in the forests 
that are here even denser than those in 
Eastern Congoland. Its historical chapters, 
euphemistic as they are, should serve as 
a warning against reckless schemes of 
what is incorrectly called colonization. 
There is still frequent talk, especially in 
parts of the United States where “ the 
colour question” is gravest, about the 
possibility or advisability of shipping off 
to Africa a few millions of the troublesome 
offspring of the slaves imported in bygone 
centuries. The example of Liberia shows 
how likely, if not certain, it is that similar 
experiments, on scales as large or a great 
deal larger, will cause nothing but harm 
alike to the outcast black citizens of the 
United States and to any uncivilized 
African communities amongst which they 
may be thrown. 

There is a splendid show of illustrations 
and maps, and the scientific portions of the 
book will attract specialists. Some of the 
coloured pictures of animals are very 
effective work. 








Sir Joshua Fitch. By 
(Edward Arnold.) 


Mr. Littey tells us that he wrote this 
volume at the request of Lady Fitch, who 
could hardly have selected a more pains- 
taking and sympathetic biographer. Our 
only complaint against the writer is that 
he has given us too untempered a eulogium 
of Sir Joshua : it is a picture without any 
shade. Just a suspicion of human frailty 
here and there would have made the 
memoir more convincing. Fitch had 
troops of friends, who probably never 
heard him say an unkind word of any one, 
and who certainly uttered no unkind 
criticisms of him; but they would admit 
that he was not absolutely free from 
human weaknesses — weaknesses even 
which endeared him to his friends, and 
without which friendship would have been 
more difficult. 

Fitch, who was born in 1824, had, his 
biographer tells us, a singularly happy 
life, and he certainly had a most successful 
and useful one; for we question much 
whether any man of his day exerted a 
wider and better influence in educational 
matters than he. He was a born teacher, 
and by experience and study became one 
of the most prominent educational 
authorities of the Victorian period. 
His energies were confined within the 
field of education, but in the widest sense 
of the term ; and he was an acknowledged 
expert in questions of primary, secondary, 
and university teaching. Mr. Lilley de- 
scribes in considerable detail his official 
and extra-official work, and appreciates 
highly—but not, we think, too highly— 
the sane, judicious, statesmanlike spirit 
which animated him. 

Fitch began his educational career as 
assistant master at the Borough Road 


A. L. Lilley. 








School, and became successively tutor, 
Vice-Principal, and (in 1856) Principal of 
the British and Foreign School Society’s 
Training College: he was appointed one 
of H.M. Inspectors of Schools by Lord 
Granville in 1863, and it is interesting to 
learn from Mr. Lilley that the appoint- 
ment was made “through Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’: if this is so, it is one of the 
many benefits conferred by Matthew 
Arnold on English public elementary 
instruction. The world—often unobser- 
vant and forgetful—remembers Arnold 
as critic, poet, and man of letters, but 
does not generally recognize the value 
of the work he did in connexion with 
elementary schools for years as an 
inspector. 

Fitch was made Chief Inspector in 
1883, and shortly afterwards succeeded 
Canon Warburton as Inspector of Train- 
ing Colleges for Women, and continued to 
discharge the duties of this post till his 
retirement from the service of the Educa- 
tion Office a few years ago. Mr. Lilley 
gives a succinct, but adequate account 
of the work he did as H.M. Inspector, and 
(this is of importance) of his manner of 
doing it. 

In addition to the usual routine work 
of his office under the Education De- 
partment (now the Board of Education), 
Fitch served with efficiency on various 
commissions and inquiries instituted at 
different times by the Government; and 
he threw himself with diligence and zeal 
into questions of University reform, 
especially so far as they concerned his 
own University of London, and women’s 
education. He was an enthusiastic and 
chivalrous advocate of all “ projects, 
educational or otherwise, for furthering 
the influence and employment of women,” 
and was deeply interested in the training 
of women teachers in secondary schools ; 
and when Queen Victoria conferred the 
honour of knighthood on him in 1896, it 
was a great satisfaction to him to learn 
that his important work in furtherance 
of women’s education was a cogent reason, 
among others, for the distinction. 

Sir Joshua was undoubtedly “a great 
and wise authority on all educational 
matters.” He was also a good friend and 
a genial companion—a man fond of his 
club and his home, and keenly appre- 
ciative of the pleasures of literature and 
art; and the account contributed by 
Lady Fitch of the holidays which he “ so 
much enjoyed ” agreeably completes this 
sketch of an eminent public servant. 








The History of England (1801-1837). By 
the Hon. George C. Brodrick. Com- 
pleted and revised by J. K. Fother- 
ingham. (Longmans & Co.) 


Tue eleventh volume of ‘ The History of 
England,’ edited by Dr. Hunt and Dr. 
Reginald L. Poole, bears signs of the same 
careful and conscientious work which 
marked its predecessors. In one respect 
the difficulties attending its production 
have been exceptional. The death of 
Dr. G. C. Brodrick left the work incom- 








plete, chaps. x., xii., and xviii. being un- 
written and chap. xx. unfinished. It 
appears also that the completed portions 
of the work had to be recast in order to 
bring the volume into harmony with the 
rest of the series. This task fell to Mr. 
Fotheringham, who may be congratulated 
on the manner in which he has carried 
through a labour of some difficulty. 


It is, however, to be regretted that in 
the recasting of the work the opportunity 
was not seized of introducing the narrative 
by a general survey of the condition of 
the United Kingdom at the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. The accession 
to power of the Addington Ministry in 
March, 1801, and the conclusion of the 
Peace of Amiens a year later, surely 
furnished one of those opportunities, of 
which the historian should avail himself, 
of setting forth the salient features of the 
political and social life which he essays 
todescribe. The beginning of that century 
was a time fraught with great possibilities. 
The conclusion of the Act of Union 
opened up a new future for these islands 
in the political sphere ; while in matters 
industrial there was in progress a revolu- 
tion which was to modify the habits of 
life of artisans and render the old electoral 
system more antiquated than ever. In 
our foreign relations there was at least the 
chance, during the Peace of Amiens, of 
cementing friendly relations with Napo- 
leonic France. Unfortunately, we gain 
from this volume only partial glimpses 
of the Industrial Revolution ; and there 
is scarcely any indication of the influence 
which it exerted upon the movement for 
reform which culminated in the struggle 
of 1830-32. Nor is there any effective 
account of the personal forces of the period. 
Later in the volume this defect is partly 
made good by brief but excellent cha- 
racter-sketches ; sometimes they are intro- 
duced in no very telling way, the sketch 
of one of the chief men of the period, 
Brougham, being deferred to chap. xvii., 
dealing with the events of 1835. At the 
beginning of the volume the narrative 
plunges straightway into the details of the 
Addington Administration in a manner 
which obviously implies a knowledge of 
the contents of the preceding volume of 
the series. If the reader possesses that 
knowledge, he will find the account here 
presented both interesting and valuable. 


Political and diplomatic affairs, as well 
as the details of the war, are handled with 
care, judgment, and considerable literary 
skill. Naturally, however, in a narrative 
which is very condensed, there are omis- 
sions, some of which are regrettable. 
The importance of Nelson’s success at 
Copenhagen and of the dissolution of the 
League of the Armed Neutrals in the 
spring and summer of 1801 is not pointed 
out, perhaps because it is assumed that 
the reader is acquainted with the events 
which led to the formation of that great 
confederacy, as described in vol. x. The 
other causes which favoured the con- 
clusion of the Peace of Amiens are well 
described, and the brief survey of the 
events that led to its rupture is not without 
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merit. The final comment, however, is 
curious :— 

“We now see that national enmity, 

fostered by the press on both sides, rendered 
friendly relations impossible, and_ that, 
even had Napoleon been willing to refrain 
from aggressions, peace was impossible.” 
A careful comparison of dates shows that 
Napoleon’s aggressions and his refusal to 
grant England a commercial treaty were 
at the root of all the bad feeling which 
arose, and led to a situation in which the 
retention of Malta by England was a 
natural, even an _ inevitable, sequel. 
Equally inconsequent is it to compare the 
conduct of the unofficial English press 
with that of the Parisian press, which 
was under the control of the First Consul. 
The publication of Sébastiani’s report in 
the Moniteur of January 30th, 1803— 
an incident the significance of which is 
not here pointed out—is known to have 
been solely the work of Napoleon. His 
detention of British subjects in France at 
the time of the rupture is not noticed. 

The events of the great war are in the 
main very well described, though in regard 
to naval affairs we might expect, after 
the issue of the publications of the Navy 
Records Society, to see more importance 
assigned to the persistent blockade of Brest 
by Cornwallis and his lieutenants. Further, 
the assertion, on p. 41, that before the 
battle of Trafalgar ended, ‘‘ Napoleon’s 
projects of invasion were utterly and hope- 
lessly ruined,” suggests a misconception. 
Napoleon gave up his plans of invasion 
about August 24th-28th, when he heard 
of Villeneuve’s retreat to Cadiz after the 
action off Cape Finisterre of July 22nd. 
By October 21st the French Emperor had 
received the surrender of Mack’s main 
force at Ulm (far more than ‘“ 30,000” 
were captured in all), and was preparing 
to hunt down the other portions of it. 
Further, Villeneuve, when he put to sea 
on October 19th, was about to make for 
the coast of Italy, not that of England. 
It may seem censorious to dwell on some 
other slight defects in what is, for the most 
part, an excellent narrative; but we do 
so in the hope that it may be improved 
in the second edition which is sure to be 
called for. The harm which the Peace 
of Tilsit inflicted upon Prussia was due 
very largely to a separate convention 
between her and France, in which the 
Prussian negotiator neglected to ensure 
the naming of any definite sum as the 
price of the withdrawal of French troops. 
It should also be pointed out that the 
Franco-Russian treaty of alliance signed 
at Tilsit on July 7th, concurrently with 
the more general treaty between the two 
Powers, was a secret treaty; and it is 
rather misleading in substance and con- 
fusing in form to continue thus :— 

“No sooner did it receive information 
of this alliance than the British Govern- 
ment despatched a naval armament to 
Denmark,” &c. 

It is the received view that the British 
Government had no definite knowledge of 
the terms of that secret treaty, or of the 
secret articles of the main Franco-Russian 
compact there signed. Too much, perhaps, 





is made on p. 69 of the British success in 
the Basque Roads off Rochefort; at all 
events, that affair ended, probably owing 
to Gambier’s excessive prudence, in some- 
thing very closely resembling a failure. 
The Austrian marriage of 1810 should 
also, surely, be called a masterpiece of 
the diplomacy of Metternich rather than 
that of Talleyrand. The former was a 
principal in an affair in which the latter 
could play only a secondary part. In 
other respects the events of the years 
1810-15 are well set forth. The story of 
the Peninsular War may be especially 
commended. The same may be said of 
the accounts of the Congress of Vienna 
and of Waterloo, except that it is an error 
to describe Picton’s division as driving 
their assailants of D’Erlon’s corps “ reel- 
ing backward.” The evidence of several 
of the ‘Waterloo Letters’ shows that 
more than one of Picton’s regiments was 
very hard pressed when the Union Brigade 
rode up and turned the scale in a decisive 
way. 

We have no space in which to follow 
the narrative through the years of peace 
which ensued. Full justice is done to 
that little-known personage Lord Liver- 
pool for his tact in holding together his 
Ministry and party, and for his adminis- 
trative ability. The account of Canning’s 
dealings with the Powers and with 
Spanish-American affairs may also be 
commended. Less satisfactory is the 
history of the Reform struggle, the pre- 
liminary statement respecting the old 
franchise and the old distribution of 
seats being somewhat indefinite. Here, 
as in the Appendix ‘On Authorities’ at 
the end of the volume, we find no refer- 
ence to works so well known as Mr. 
Porritt’s ‘The Unreformed House of 
Commons,’ Mr. Graham Wallas’s ‘ Life of 
Francis Place,’ ‘The Life and Struggles 
of William Lovett,’ Kent’s ‘The English 
Radicals,’ and Harris’s ‘ History of the Eng- 
lish Radicals in Parliament.’ It would per- 
haps be desirable to add to this Appendix 
a section dealing with the Reform move- 
ment, and with closely allied efforts, 
such as that for the abolition of the taxes 
on knowledge and for a “free press.” 
No mention is made, either here or in the 
text, of the efforts of Hetherington, 
Cleave, Henry Vincent, and others to do 
away with the absurdly high stamp tax 
on newspapers, which led to its reduction 
in 1836. On more general topics no refer- 
ence is made in the Appendix to the 
Dropmore and Minto papers. In the 
paragraphs on pp. 336-9 dealing with 
the Tractarians it is strange to find no 
notice of Hugh James Rose, whose 
influence at Cambridge contributed much 
to the success of the whole movement. 
The survey of ‘Literature and Social 
Progress’ in chap. xx. is too crowded to 
be effective. The merits of Raeburn are 
underrated ; and it is, perhaps, unfair to 
speak of Carlyle’s angularities of style as 
involving “ obvious falseness of expres- 
sion.” 

However, these are, after all, com- 
paratively small defects in what is a 
distinctly meritorious achievement. It is 





perhaps the first time that the history of 
the United Kingdom during the years 
1801-37 has been thoroughly well told in 
a single volume; and the help afforded 
by foot-notes, bibliographical appendix, 
and an adequate index will ensure the 
work a hearty welcome from every 
student of the period. 








Medieval London.—Vol. I. Historical 
and Social. By Sir Walter Besant. 
(A. & C. Black.) 

Somerset House, Past and Present. By 
Raymond Needham and Alexander 
Webster. (Fisher Unwin.) 


BESANT’S important posthumous works 
on the history of London have appeared 
in a reversed chronological order, so that 
the earliest in date is the last to see the 
light. The first to be published was 
‘London in the Eighteenth Century,’ 
which is the best of the series, as it de- 
scribes a period of which Besant had a 
specially intimate knowledge. Then came 
the time of the Stuarts, followed by that 
of the Tudors ; and now appears ‘Medieval 
London,’ beginning with the reign of 
Henry II. The present volume is pub- 
lished without any preliminary note of the 
author, although we learn from the pub- 
lishers’ advertisement that this division 
will be complete in two volumes, the 
second being devoted to Ecclesiastical 
London. 

This first volume discusses the history 
of the City in relation to our kings, whose 
dealings with the capital are succinctly 
recorded. The social condition of the 
town is also exhibited in its many and 
varied phases. All classes—king, courtiers 
merchants, and the poor—were congre- 
gated within the walls ; and although the 
people were crowded in some parts, in 
others there were gardens and open spaces. 
The medieval Londoner must have lived 
an essentially out-of-doors life, largely 
from necessity, owing to the small home 
accommodation. It is not easy to guess 
at the population of London in the Middle 
Ages, as we have no accurate statistics 
to guide us; but there does not appear 
to have been much increase in numbers 
during the whole medieval period, owing 
chiefly to the prevalence of pestilence and 
war. It was not until the Tudors reigned 
that the City grew outside the walls and 
the suburbs came into being. Abundance 
of valuable material connected with 
medieval London has been collected in 
this volume, and it is perhaps the best 
illustrated of the series, in spite of the 
difficulty of finding contemporary illus- 
trations of the period. A fancy portrait 
of Henry FitzAilwin, however, should 
not have been admitted, or, if admitted, 
not described, as that of the “‘ First Lord 
Mayor of London,” a title not assumed 
until centuries later. Unfortunately, we 
have not so much information as to the 
life of the inhabitants in these early 
times as we could wish. It is this paucity 
of information which makes us esteem 
so highly FitzStephen’s vivid sketch of 
London in the twelfth century. 
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The author says that the principal 
palace of the kings of England from Cnut 
to Henry VIII. was the King’s House of 
Westminster, and possibly he is correct ; 
but there is no authentic account of an 
earlier king settled there than Edward 
the Confessor. Besant believed that Cnut 
rebuked the waves at the Thorney after- 
wards known as Westminster, although it 
is usually supposed, and certainly with 
more probability, that the incident oc- 
curred at Thorney in Sussex, where the 
waves were those of the sea. 

With regard to the price of food, which 
was regulated by the authorities, Besant 
remarks :— 

“These regulations answered roughly for 
@ little time, and were then forgotten and 
disregarded. What was the use of ordering 
the fishmonger to sell his ‘ best’ smelts at 
@ penny a hundred, if the supply were 
limited and the demand excessive ? ” 


The inquirer is always met with the 
difficulty of knowing how far the laws 
were obeyed, but we have in the City 
records a large number of instances in 
which punishment was meted out to the 
tradesmen who acted contrary to the 
regulations. 

The author makes some useful remarks 
on the difficulty of calculating the value 
of money at different periods. As to 
prices of various objects, it is of course 
impossible to set up one inflexible rule ; 
but we can obtain a workable calculation 
for necessities in bulk, and for incomes. 
There are many anomalies in the prices 
of ordinary food; thus, taking into con- 
sideration the change in the value of 
money, we find that many of the neces- 
sities of life were dearer in the Middle 
Ages than they are now, although liquor 
was certainly cheaper. 

One important side of London life can 
scarcely be said to have justice done to 
it in this book. On p. 319 there is a 
short list of the principal pageants during 
nearly three hundred years, with a note 
to the effect that they were rare events : 
“Thus in 278 years there were twenty- 
seven Pageants and Receptions, an average 
of one in every ten years.” This gives a 
wrong impression, from the limitation in 
meaning of the word “ pageant.” The 
account of royal receptions is incomplete, 
and Mayors’ shows and many other dis- 
plays of the citizens should have been 
included in the list. 

The great charm of these volumes is 
the individuality of the writer, who is 
not content merely to present much 
interesting information on the habits of 
the Londoner in an agreeable form, but 
also discusses the different points as they 
arise, and warns the reader against 
drawing adverse conclusions too readily, 
owing to the greater amount of evidence 
which has come down to us respecting the 
evil than the good. 

There are some slips which the author 
might have set right had he lived to correct 
the proofs ; thus on p. 166 there is a refer- 
ence to the Carthusian Friars, which is 
an unfortunate instance of the common 
confusion between monks and _ friars. 
Although the London Charterhouse was 








not founded until 1371, the order was 
instituted about 1180, the second of the 
three reforms of the Benedictine rule, 
more than a century before SS. Dominic 
and Francis founded their orders of friars. 
This handsome volume is a definite addi- 
tion to the literature of London. 

The history of the old and new buildings 
in the Strand known as Somerset House, 
after the founder, is so full of interest, 
that a capable account of what hap- 
pened there during more than three 
and a half centuries is welcome. The 
authors have done their work well, and 
produced an illustrated history of one of 
London’s most important palaces which 
is both accurate and interesting—adjec- 
tives which cannot always be joined in 
notices of books on London topography. 

About the middle of the sixteenth 
century Sir Edward Seymour, Earl of 
Hertford, brother of Lady Jane Seymour, 
was living in Chester Place, outside 
Temple Bar, which had been presented 
by Henry VIII., shortly after the death 
of his wife, to his brother-in-law. The 
ground had been previously occupied by 
the houses of the Bishops of Lichfield and 
Coventry—who before 1541 (when the see 
of Chester was founded) frequently styled 
themselves Bishops of Chester—and of 
the Bishops of Worcester and Llandaff. 
Although the bishops had long occupied 
houses on the river, it was only a few years 
before Hertford took possession of his 
property that an Act of Parliament had 
been passed for the purpose of paving 
the Strand. By the death of Henry VIII. 
in January, 1547, Hertford, as uncle of 
the new king, became his most powerful 
subject and Protector of the kingdom. 
He, as Duke of Somerset, found Chester 
Place too insignificant a house to match 
his pride, so he set to work to build an 
important palace, destroying the church 
of St. Mary le Strand and other buildings 
to make room for it. 

All his doings were autocratic, but in 
nothing did he give such cause for un- 
popularity as in his destruction of sacred 
buildings to find materials for his mansion, 
those of the houses on his land not being 
sufficient for his purpose. He used the 
stones of the church of St. John of Jeru- 
salem (Clerkenwell), of the cloister of 
Pardon Churchyard on the north side of 
St. Paul’s, and of the charnel-house on 
the south side. He was even supposed 
to have intended to pull down the church 
of St. Margaret, Westminster. The works 
were carried on with spirit, but Somerset 
watched with impatience the proceedings 
of the builders. 

The question, Who was the architect ? 
has often been asked, and never answered. 
Somerset was charged with bringing 
architects from Italy, and John of Padua, 
who is supposed to have been in England 
from 1542 to 1549, may have been the 
architect of Somerset House, but there- 
is no evidence in favour of the supposi- 
tion. The claim for John Thorpe is 
founded on the drawings by him (in the 
Soane Museum) of the ground plan and 
elevation towards the Strand; _ these, 
however, must be copies by him of an 





existing building, because he flourished 
some years after the death of Somerset. 

The building was not finished when 
Somerset was beheaded in 1552, and after 
his death an Act was passed to divide 
his estates. The palace was conveyed to 
the Princess Elizabeth in place of Durham 
House, for which she had made a request, 
and she lived in Somerset House occa- 
sionally until after she came to the crown, 
when she gave it into the keeping of her 
kinsman Lord Hunsdon, who died there 
in 1596. 

Soon after the accession of James I. a 
conference of English and Spanish pleni- 
potentiaries was held at Somerset House, 
and a vivid representation of the actors, 
painted by Marc Gheeraedts, is now to be 
seen at the National Portrait Gallery. 
Queen Anne of Denmark took up her 
residence here some months after the 
death of Elizabeth, and the place came 
to be called after her Denmark House. 
She was surrounded by a gay and extra- 
vagant Court, and many of the famous 
masques of Jonson, Daniel, and others 
were performed before her. Inigo Jones 
was in high favour with the Queen, who 
knew him when he resided in Denmark 
before her brother, the king of that country, 
brought him back to England. He helped, 
by means of his special skill, to make 
these masques gorgeous and successful, 
and also rebuilt much of Denmark House. 
Although there are particulars of moneys 
expended upon works and repairs “as 
well for new buildings as the alteration 
of the old” (1607-10), we have no clear 
report of what was really done. The 
works are, however, referred to in the 
dedication to Daniel’s pastoral ‘ Hymen’s 
Triumph ’ (1614) :— 

Here what your sacred influence begat, 
Most loved and most respected Majesty, 

With humble heart and hand I consecrate 
Unto the glory of your memory, 

As being a piece of that Solemnity 

Which your magnificence did celebrate 

In hallowing of those roofs you reared of late 
With fires and chearefull hospitality. 


Anne died in 1619, and the next queen 
to follow her in the occupation of the house 
was Henrietta Maria, who, after her 
marriage and arrival in England, was 
rowed with Charles I. straight to her 
dower-palace. Here she later presented 
the Masque with even more extravagance 
than the former queen. 

In spite of the splendour of the palace 
and the beauty of the river front, that 
facing the Strand had no very pleasing 
outlook. In 1630 it is recorded that 


“‘of late certain fishmongers have erected 
and set up fishstalls in the middle of the 
street, almost over against Denmark House, 
all of which were broken down this month 
of May, 1630, lest in short space they might 
grow from stalles to sheddes, and then to 
dwelling houses, as the like was in former 
times in Old Fish street and in St. Nicholas 
Shambles and in other places.”’ 


After the execution of Charles I. his 
splendid collection of pictures was gathered 
from the various palaces, and a large pro- 
portion of them was brought to Somerset 
House to be sold. The authors have 
added to the value of their book by giving 
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in an appendix a catalogue of the goods 
and pictures, with the prices at which 
they were sold between 1649 and 1652. 
This great sale enabled foreign kings to 
obtain many of the masterpieces which 
now adorn the chief galleries of Europe. 

Henrietta Maria came back to Somerset 
House after the Restoration, but did not 
stay long, leaving it finally in 1665. 
Catharine of Braganza followed her, and 
the place again became the stronghold of 
the Roman Catholic party, so that the 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey 
was said to have taken place here, although 
the charge has never been proved. Catha- 
rine lived here as queen and dowager, 
and did not leave till 1692. 

Although the house was appropriated 
to the Hanoverian queens—Caroline and 
Charlotte respectively—neither of them 
lived here. The last royal personage to 
reside at Somerset House was the Here- 
ditary Prince of Brunswick Luneburg, 
who in 1764 married the Princess Augusta, 
the daughter of George IT. 

When Queen Charlotte was settled at 
Buckingham House the State apartments 
at Somerset House were handed over to 
the Royal Academy. New buildings 
were erected by Sir William Chambers, 
and room was found for the Royal 
Society and the Society of Anti- 
quaries. Subsequently Sir Robert Smirke 
built an east wing for King’s College, 
and Sir James Pennethorne completed 
the west wing in 1856. 

Somerset House had an _ interesting 
history during the occupancy of the Royal 
Academy and other institutions, which 
is well told here; but these bodies 
have long since found. a new home at 
Burlington House, and Somerset House 
is now given over entirely to Government 
offices. The building itself remains one 
of the finest in London, and it is to be 
hoped thai it will long exist as evidence 
of the architectural genius of Chambers. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Miss Primrose. By Roy Rolfe Gilson. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 


Tuis story might have been entitled ‘ The 
Innocuous Incidents of an Uneventful 
Life.’ The heroine is a most estimable 
girl, who cherishes a secret passion for 
a young Englishman, and teaches in an 
American “ District School.” Her por- 
trait is painted with care and skill, and 
the same may be said of the entire gallery 
of portraits here furnished. But the book 
is almost wholly devoid of plot, and 
although it is written with no little lite- 
rary skill, the average reader will find it 
lacking in interest. The author intro- 
duces a large number of men and women, 
who are more or less estimable ; but if we 
were to meet them in real life we should be 
compelled to regard them as rather 
tedious people, and their tediousness 
clings to them in the pages of this story. 
Had the book been provided with a de- 
finite plot, we should have felt that the 
author had not laboured in vain. As it 





is, it justifies the conviction that he 
could write an interesting story, if 
he would only perceive that a mere 
gallery of portraits does not constitute a 
novel. 


Traitor and True. By John Bloundelle- 
Burton. (John Long.) 


THIS romance involves a _ conspiracy 
against Louis XIV., headed by De 
Beaurepaire, the captain of the Guards. 
It is not so plausible as it might have been 
had the chances of the plotters been less 
conspicuously hopeless, and the relations 
between their chief and the two women 
with whom he seems to encumber himself 
more obviously necessary. There are 
some sinister villains of an inferior type 
engaged, and one has little sympathy for 
them in the slaughter that awaits them 
before the mob of Paris. The more 
disinterested of the ladies dies of heart- 
failure on the very scaffold, when she hears 
of the reprieve of her hero. Her devotion 
is signal, but again its reasons are not 
evident. An Englishman who is in love 
with the other great lady’s maid of honour 
is the means of detecting the conspiracy, 
more by luck than good guidance, perhaps, 
but with a healthy zeal and honesty which 
will win the reader’s sympathy, as it does 
that of his ingenuous bride. His tre- 
mendous experience of being half killed 
and thrown into a river is among the 
incidents with which the story bristles. 


Audrey, the Actress. By Horace Wynd- 
ham. (E. Grant Richards.) 


Tus is a realistic account of the adven- 
tures of a young lady who goes upon the 
stage. The author knows his subject, 
and to those who share his knowledge, as 
well as those who have a slight acquaint- 
ance with matters theatrical, his book will 
be readable enough. Audrey rather dis- 
enchants us at the outset by her lack of 
piety towards her mother, and her dislike 
of duty when combined with cold mutton. 
But she is a good girl of a médern type 
and class, and improves on acquaintance, 
so that one is glad when she escapes 
the wiles of the wicked actor-manager, 
earns professional success, and marries the 
hero. 


The Cattle-Baron’s Daughter. 
Bindloss. (John Long,) 


A DEEP love interest welds a long chain of 
combatant adventure in this virile story. 
The “ cattle-baron”’ who reproduces in 
the North-West of modern America the 
primitive aristocracy of ancient Europe, 
with his following of hardy horsemen, 
“‘ cowboys,” and friends who, like himself, 
hold the wide waste lands by right of 
occupation and conquest, finds himself 
and his free society threatened by the 
movement of the “‘ homestead ” folk with 
their agricultural swarms. Torrance has 
no stauncher supporter than his only 
daughter, who has enjoyed all the advan- 
tages, educational and other, that her 
rough father’s love and wealth could give 
her. But she is gradually taught, to that 


By Harold 





father’s exceeding grief, the worth of her 
early lover, one of her own class and 
neighbourhood, who finds himself con- 
strained on principle to support the 
popular movement against the narrower 
interest of Torrance and his friends. The 
description both of the details of what is 
actually war and revolution on a small 
scale, and of the strong and diverse cha- 
racteristics of individuals, American, Ger- 
man, and other, shows once more the 
versatility and apprehension of the writer. 


An Old Score. By Ashton Hilliers. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


THE title and get-up of this book suggest 
a sensational novel; but though thereis a 
secret involving disgrace between the 
grandfathers of the hero and heroine, we 
are not appalled or bored by murder and 
detectives, and we note with pleasure gifts 
of originality and characterization which 
might adorn a larger scheme. The story 
begins very well, and can be commended 
as pleasant reading. In matters of tech- 
nique the author irritates us occasionally, 
but he can write and observe too, so that 
we shall hope to see more work of his. 


The Stolen Planet. 


(Wellby.) 


Tuis is the story of an ingenious inventor 
and his friends, who made a voyage 
through space in an air ship provided 
with an apparatus for overcoming the 
force of gravitation. The idea is by no 
means new, and it has not been carried 
out by Mr. Mastin with any remarkable 
degree of skill. Still, the book will 
interest young people, and the author 
in his preface expresses the hope that “ it 
may prove the means of giving to our 
youth technical instruction, combined 
with excitement of a healthy kind.” The 
travellers in the air ship meet with many 
adventures, and at the end of their voyage 
take forcible possession of an asteroid, 
and bring it to the neighbourhood of the 
earth, with the intention of utilizing it as 
a new and improved moon. The un- 
expected and serious consequences of this 
act need not be here revealed, but it is 
odd that they were not foreseen by the 
scientific member of the expedition. 


By John Mastin. 








BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


The Old Testament in Greek, according to 
the Text of Codex Vaticanus, supplemented 
from other Uncial Manuscripts. With a 
Critical Apparatus containing the Variants 
of the Chief Ancient Authorities for the 
Text of the Septuagirt.—Part I. Genesis. 
Edited by Alan Brooke and Norman M‘Lean. 
(Cambridge, University Press.)—This is the 
first part of a work which deserves the 
warmest welcome from all who take an 
interest in theological studies. It will 
supply a want which has been deeply felt 
by all scholars. It proceeds upon @ definite 
plan which it is possible to carry out with 
nearly complete success. It does not pre- 
tend to constitute a new text, but it collects, 
arranges, and makes accessible the mate- 
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rials on which a new text can be constructed. 
It pursues the method adopted by Dr. 
Swete in his manual edition of the Septua- 
gint, and its text is to be a reprint of the 
text of thet edition ‘‘ with but few altera- 
tions.”” The text of the Vatican is to be 
followed wherever extant, its lacune being 
supplied from the Alexandrian or another 
uncial MS. The difference between this, 
the larger Cambridge edition, and Dr. 
Swete’s manual edition lies in the vast body 
of information which is conveyed in the 
appuratus criticus. This is to contain the 
substantial variants found in all the uncial 
MSS., and in thirty cursive MSS. selected 
as representative; in the chicf ancient 
versions made from the Septuagint; and 
in the writings of Philo, Josephus, and the 
most important of the early Christian writers. 
In collecting their evidence trom these 
sources Mr. Brooke and Mr. M‘Lean have 
been aided by many friends and fellow- 
workers, but the neture of this help is not 
to be indicated specifically till the end of 
the first volume. In recording the evidence 
the editors have adopted various contri- 
vances which are a distinct improvement 
on the symbols used in previous editions 
of the Septuagint and the Greek New Testa- 
ment, though in some respects the large 
space at the disposal of Holmes and Persons 
in their five grand folio volumes enabled 
them to present the evidence in such @ way 
that it could be understood without the 
necessity cf mastering nume1ous abbrevia- 
tions, 

We have tested the first part now before 
us in several places by means of the colla- 
tions already published, and the result has 
been eminently satisfactory. The work 
has been executed with greet accuracy 
and completeness. The most difficult and 
complex part of it is the treatment 
of quotations from the patristic writings, 
and it is probably here that some disappoint- 
ment may be felt. But possibly on full 
consideration this disappointment will give 
way to hearty admiration of the skill and 
care with which the editors have dealt with 
the dubious problems that they have had 
to encounter. Thus Justin Martyr is set 
down as quoting Gen. i. 2, but it is not 
noticed that he quotes verse 3 in a way 
quite peculiar. Instead of éyévero das he 
has éyévero ovtrws. Ashton proposed to 
substitute gos for ovrws in Justin’s text, 
but Otto was right in adhering to the MS. 
authority otws. At the same time it 
may well be questioned whether Justin 
actually wrote ovrws through a slip of 
memory, or some transcriber substituted it 
for ds. Difficulty also appears to us to 
arise from a method which the editors seem 
to have devised for abridging the symbols 
in some cases. They indicate what is the 
reading adopted by the editor of certain 
issues of the fathers by the abbreviation 
ed. This is done, for instance, in Cyprian’s 
quotation from Gen. xlix. 8. The reading 
Zaudabunt is annotated ‘“‘ Cyp. ed,” but the 
other reading laudant is annotated ‘“Cyp. 
codd.” Now one is apt to imagine that 
possibly the reading of the editor might be 
an emendation of his own, whereas, in fact, 
Jaudabunt is supported by the best and most 
numerous codices, and laudant by only a 
few. No doubt the editors will take care 
in their preface to inform their readers fully 
on such a point as this. 

The editors recognize their indebtedness 
to those who have preceded them in the 
laborious task of editing the Septuagint, 
and especially to three men who well deserve 
the recognition now paid to them. The 
first two, Holmes and Parsons, prepared an 
edition of the Septuagint which the present 
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editors speak of as ‘‘ of enormous value,” 
and their labours are described as “a re- 
markable feat.” The third is Lagarde, 
whom they place first among the scholars 
of the nineteenth century who have contri- 
buted to a knowledge of the Septuagint. 
That sturdy and independent thinker and 
philologist would have hailed with delight 
the praise which is justly bestowed on him. 


Matthew Arnold’s Merope, to which is 
appended the Electra of Sophocles. Trans- 
lated by R. Whitelaw. Edited by J. 
Churton Collins. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
—This volume, as Prof. Churton Collins 
explains in the first words of his preface, is 
an experiment. It is an attempt to make 
the English reader understand the nature 
and structure of Attic tragedy. The attempt 
is made along two lines of approach: by 
means of an original drama composed upon 
classical models by an English poet, and of 
a translation of an ancient Greek play. To 
these Prof. Collins has affixed a full intro- 
duction and commentary, avowedly ad- 
dressed to students who have no knowledge 
of Greek, though he must have temporarily 
forgotten the public he was addressing 
when, without a word of explanation, he 
wrote that ‘‘rude dialogue was exchanged 
between the Corypheus and the Hypocrites.”’ 
Of the success of the experiment different 
views will be held. It cannot give the full 
effect of the Greek drama, for Arnold’s 
‘Merope’ is not a first-rate play, and Mr. 
Whitelaw’s version of the ‘ Electra,’ though 
excellent, is subject to the normal discount 
of translations. Nevertheless a sympathetic 
reader will obtain from them a good idea 
of the method and structure of a Greek 
play, and the book may well be found useful 
by students in connexion with a course of 
lectures on the subject, or with some history 
of Greek literature. For ourselves, if we 
wished to inspire an English reader with a 
sense of the greatness of Greek drama, we 
should be inclined to begin with J. A. 
Symonds’s ‘Studies of the Greek Poets’ 
(which has the great merit of infectious 
enthusiasm), and follow it up with Brown- 
ing’s ‘ Balaustion,’ and Mr. Murray’s or 
Mr. Way’s translations from Euripides. 
Sophocles and A®schylus are more wholly 
and esoterically Greek, and therefore lose 
more in translation: but after this initia- 
tion a sympathetic and receptive student 
would be able to realize something of the 
greatness of the original from Mr. Whitelaw’s 
Sophocles, and Mr. Morshead’s A®schylus. 
He should then at least be able to under- 
stand why some people are unwilling that a 
general acquaintance with Greek should 
perish out of the land. 


Oxford Higher French Series. Edited by 
Léon Delbos.—Mémoires de Madame Campan, 
1785-1792. Edited by H. C. Bradby.— 
Jocelyn. By A. de Lamartine. Edited by 

mile Legouis.—Salammbé. By Gustave 
Flaubert. Edited by E. Lauvriére. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.)—In this new set of pub- 
lications, “intended for upper forms of 
public schools and for university and 
private students,” and, like the ‘‘ Oxford 
Modern French Series,” supervised by 
M. Léon Delbos, “an attempt is made to 
provide annotated editions of books which 
have hitherto been obtainable only in the 
original French texts”’; and the intro- 
ductions are written in French or English 
according to the nationality of the respective 
editors, the notes being throughout in 
English. We approve the originality, and 
on the whole the judgment, displayed in the 
selection of the three authors here repre- 
sented. 

There is something rather pathetically 
humorous in the spectacle of Flaubert—that 





arch-enemy of every convention and tradi- 
tion summed up in the term “ respectability ” 
—reduced to appear under an aspect so 
essentially respectable as that of an English 
edition for the use of young persons. But 
the sombre grandeur of ‘ Salammbé ’ emerges 
triumphant from even the decorous mani- 
pulations thus necessitated, and M. Lau- 
vriére’s Introduction must be commended 
as a really admirable study of the author 
and his work. 

Praise is also due to M. Legouis for his 
spirited attempt to overcome the national 
prejudice against Lamartine; though we 
fear his sympathetic and scholarly Preface 
will scarcely avail to reconcile Young Eng- 
land, whether masculine or feminine, to 
the sugary (and watery) pathos of ‘ Jocelyn.’ 

Madame Campan, though only very 
slightly ‘‘ introduced ” by Mr. Bradby, will, 
we fancy, prove the most popular of the 
three, since her memoirs (of which only a 
portion is given) deal from the inside with 
a phase of history inexhaustible in its human 
interest. 

It is regrettable that the type of this 
edition should be inferior to that of the 
‘* Oxford Modern French Series.” 


The Clarendon Press also publish a neat 
and well-equipped edition of Four Lives 
from North’s Plutarch, edited by R. H. Carr, 
who has paid special attention to Shak- 
speare’s indebtedness to the old translator. 
Mr. Carr’s notes are full and excellent, both 
on the critical and bibliographical side. 
His work was, of course, made easier by 
that of his predecessors in the same field, 
but his views are sound, and he repeats our 
own conclusions in his remarks on the value 
and common neglect of Plutarch’s writings. 
We should like to see this book adopted in 
the upper forms of public schools. 








SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


A School History of Warwickshire. By 
Bertram C. A. Windle. (Methuen.)—In 
perusing this detailed account of one of the 
most fascinating of English counties we are 
reluctantly forced to the conclusion that, 
in spite of its excellence, it may not meet 
with the success it deserves. The already 
overcrowded time-table of our schools will 
not permit of the adoption of a book of 
more than two hundred closely printed 
pages on a single county, except, perhaps, 
in the immediate locality concerned. But, 
though styled a ‘School History,’ the book 
should be read with great interest by that 
large army of English-speaking people to 
whom Stratford-on-Avon and Kenilworth 
will ever appeal. Mr. Windle is to be con- 
gratulated on his production, the story of 
the county being told in good straight- 
forward style, while the excellent illustra- 
tions are a real addition to the volume. 


Another volume contains a similar School 
History of Somerset (same publishers), by 
Mr. Walter Raymond, who has made good 
use of his special knowledge of the county. 
The illustrations here, too, are excellent, 
and we are glad to see due attention paid to 
folk-lore and antiquities. With some of the 
author’s verdicts we should not entirely 
agree, but in such a ‘ History’ things are 
stated succinctly and with confidence, and 
rightly, for young readers. The adult will 
be able to deal with exceptions and qualifica- 
tions of general statements when he reaches 
the knowledge of the expert. 


The Age of Spenser. By J. C. Stobart.— 
This little manual, forming the second 
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volume of the ‘‘ Epochs of English Litera- 
ture,”’ published by Mr. Arnold, is in future 
to be issued as ‘The Spenser Epoch,’ in 
order to avoid confusion with another series. 
In his Introduction to the study of this 
interesting period of our literature the 
author has ably dealt with the various 
influences that gave birth to the new era, 
and has summarized the writings of those 
to whom later generations are chiefly 
indebted. The extracts have been care- 
fully selected with the view of leading 
young readers to the study of the original 
works, and the accompanying notes are 
commendable for their brevity. We should 
like to see the book adopted for classwork 
in our secondary schools, as an antidote to 
the trashy nonsense that finds its way into 
the hands and minds of boys at the present 
day. 

Stories from Greek Tragedy, by H. L. 
Havell, and Britain Long Ago: Stories 
from Old English and Celtic Sources, retold 
by E. M. Wilmot-Buxton (Harrap), are 
ambitious ventures, with which on the whole 
we are well pleased. The writers have 
handled their subjects with zeal and dis- 
cretion ; and as the books are handsome in 
appearance and strikingly illustrated, they 
ought to be a success. We include them 
under ‘ School-Books,’ though they are best 
suited for those leisure hours in which the 
delight of reading for itself is first realized. 


Shakespeare’s Macbeth, edited by C. W. 
Crook (Ralph, Holland & Co.), is interleaved 
for the student’s own notes, and supplies 
competent aid to the understanding of the 
play. The introductory ‘Hints’ are very 
sensible, and we are glad to notice an index 
as well as a glossary. 


Book III.a of Mr. Edward Arnold’s 
““Home and Abroad Readers” deals with 
The British Isles, and is well written and 
illustrated. Simplicity of language has 
been achieved, and the young reader will 
not find himself confined to the jejune 
details of the older geographies. We notice 
mention of Scott and Melrose Abbey, and 
@ quotation from Wordsworth concerning 
the Lakes. 


Messrs. Rudd & Co. send us The Elysian 
Reciters, Books I. to IV., consisting chiefly 
of little pieces of verse with notes as to 
gesture and action which should accom- 
pany them, and occasionally music. Book I. 
‘begins with ‘Nursery Rhymes and Simple 
Verses,’ while in Book IV. we get to ‘ Little 
Plays and Concerted Pieces.’ The books 
‘are well and clearly printed. They 
are edited by Dr. M. T. Yates, and the 
Preface in each case points out that they are 
“* eminently suitable for schools.” A little 
more modesty would have left the critic 
something to say as to that. The pieces 
are warranted to be in accordance with the 
recent suggestions of the Board of Educa- 
tion. They are a mixture of old things and 
new. The new are usually simple, and may 
‘be regarded as generally satisfactory, though 
we doubt if the accomplished men of letters 
who happen to belong to the Board of 
Education would think the metre and 
expression of all these novelties excellent. 


Messrs. Rudd & Co. also publish for the 
Homeland Association Surrey, Books I. and 
II., by Dr. M. T. Yates, forming the first 
instalment, we think, of the ‘‘ Homeland 
Readers.” The little books are well illus- 
trated, and the author has managed to 
include a great deal of interesting matter 
concerning the varied resources of the county. 

Messrs. Cassell’s Fairy Tale Series, 
Books I.-V., is remarkably cheap, and with 
ats coloured plates as well as black-and-white 





illustrations and large clear type may be 
strongly commended for home reading. 
The series ranges from the familiar stories 
of the nursery to ‘ Stories of King Arthur.’ 
The selection from Hans Andersen is well 
made, and includes that gem ‘ Little Klaus 
and Big Klaus.’ 


The same firm send us School and Garden, 
by W. P. Wright, and The Birds’ Tea-Party, 
Book I. of “‘ Picture Stories for Little Folks.” 
The latter is wonderful, for it costs only a 
penny. ‘School and Garden’ contains a 
story, and also practical instructions, such 
as ‘A Sowing Table,’ showing when vege- 
tables should be started in the ground, and 
how long they take to mature. 


Arnold’s Shilling Arithmetic without 
Answers, by J. P. Kirkman and J. T. Little’ 
has been compiled on the lines suggested 
by modern reforms, and will provide a good 
practical course of training in the subject. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Messrs. Macmillan send us A Public School 
French Primer, by Otto Siepmann and 
Eugéne Pellissier. This volume is intended 
for pupils who have already gone through a 
preliminary course of French, and also for 
older students who are beginners. The 
authors have experience as teachers, and 
have done their work thoroughly and with 
discretion. The book includes a specially 
prepared ‘ Reader,’ and we are in sub- 
stantial agreement with the careful Preface 
concerning the methods adopted. At the 
end we find a ‘ Vocabulary,’ ‘ Biographical 
Index,’ and ‘ Index to the Grammar.’ 


Arnold’s Modern French. Book I. By 
H. L. Hutton. (Arnold.)—After a few pre- 
liminary lessons the author gives some forty 
pages of exercises on the subject of a visit 
to Paris, with a good supply of questions 
to be answered by the student. The idea 
commends itself as most useful in facilitating 
the acquisition of such a knowledge of French 
as will prove serviceable on a tour in France. 
The succeeding lessons on the same plan 
afford interesting topics for conversation 
between teacher and pupil; the exercises in 
retranslation are of an eminently practical 
nature ; and the student will find in the 
grammar and vocabulary all that he should 
need in mastering this volume, which can 
be recommended to those who have ac- 
quired the elements of the language. 


In Dent's First Exercises in French 
Grammar, by Miss F. M. 8. Batchelor 
(Dent & Co.), French is exclusively employed 
for both rules and exercises, in accordance 
with the new methods of teaching. The 
little volume is carefully arranged, and may 
be commended. 

Un Petit Voyage a Paris is an attractive 
little volume written by Marguerite Ninet 
(Blackie & Son). The simple story is 
brightly told in easy French, and the 
descriptions of incidents by the way convey 
a good idea of the journey to the French 
capital. The many photogravures _illus- 
trating scenes and architecture will lend 
additional interest to this cheap little volume, 
which is well printed in large type on good 
paper. 

German Grammar for Science Students. 
By W. A. and Ethel Osborne. (Whittaker 
& Co.)—Some knowledge of German is 
necessary nowadays to the serious student 
of almost every branch of human learning, 
and science demands it from those who 
would keep abreast with the results of 
modern research. The grammar before us 
is, therefore, an excellent idea, being in- 
tended for those who want to acquire the 
German which was not included in their 





early schooling. The authors have skilfully 
provided what may be regarded as the 
minimum of grammar for intelligent reading 
of scientific articles and treatises. Through- 
out the examples are concerned with science 
(especially chemistry); we have, in fact, 
an unabashed short cut which should lead 
to rapid acquisition. Sound knowledge is, 
of course, only to be acquired by more 
searching study. 


CLASSICAL. 
Herodotos: IV. Melpomene. Edited by 
E. 8. Shuckburgh, Litt.D. (Cambridge, 


University Press.)—This book contains a 
great deal of information, and it is written 
by a practised hand ; like most others of its 
kind, it appears to aim at giving the learner 
everything he wants (and more), so as to 
save him the trouble of using any other 
book except the Greek dictionary. For 
that reason it will be welcomed by private 
students, and by those who want to get up 
the text for some examination. But it is 
not equally well suited for work in school, 
although we make no doubt that it was 
meant for such uses. The introduction is 
of the right sort: what it contains is 
necessary for the understanding of the text, 
it is drawn from books which would hardly 
be accessible to the schoolboy, and it supplies 
a critical discussion of the geography of 
Herodotus. On the other hand, chapter- 
headings in English only save trouble, which 
should be part of the schoolboy’s education. 
The notes, again, which fill 186 pages as 
against 119 of text, include an index of 
proper names and the usual collection of 
comments. If the pupil has a Classical Dic- 
tionary, he could dispense with the index of 
names ; but we do not wish to be captious, 
and we admit frankly that the index can do 
no harm, while it will probably save time. 
The same cannot be said of all the notes. 
Geographical and ethnological notes are very 
much to the point; but the others do 
not show any real system. Some are suited 
only for beginners, as avtov, “in person” 
(p. 121); ravry, “in this respect ” (p. 169) ; 
és pétpyno., “in regard to measurement ” 
(p. 187); and a large number of translated 
phrases. Many others, good in themselves, 
are such as should be reserved until after 
the text is read and the need of them felt. 
We hope that, from the continual pointing 
out of these faults, some day editors and 
publishers may be led to consider their school- 
books critically, from the practical point of 
view. It is remarkable that the same 
thing is said again and again in these notes 5 
thus the translation “ personally ” of atdrds 
occurs at least three times, when it was 
not wanted once. Dr. Shuckburgh’s English 
is often inelegant. ‘‘I am with child with ” 
(p. 128) should be “‘ I go with,” if the English 
equivalent is wanted; “to be with child ”’ 
is used absolutely, or with the preposition 
“of.” Take, again, “for from absolutely 
no one professing to know by the evidence 
of his own eyes can I get any information” 
(p. 134); no careful teacher would pass such 
a sentence. A few more observations may 
be added. -earas is not a resolved form of 
-evtat (p. 139). The rationalizing explana- 
tion of the story of the Symplegades (p. 178), 
that it represents “ the appearance presented 
at different points of the voyage towards 
the entrance of the Bosporus,” is not con- 
vincing; the same would apply to the 
Rhine and to many other rivers, and there 
is nothing alarming about the Bosporus. 
In ch. 97% we should take kw as equivalent 
to ws, like the Homeric zw ; as philologists 
know, the -s makes no difference in the 
original meaning or use. Eating lice, which 
the editor thinks difficult to believe in 
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(p. 193), is known both in America and in 
Africa at this day. The phrase addpyrtos 
oios (ch. 28"*) needs explanation as well as 
illustration ; and the use of vopifew with 
the dative (ch. 97”) is not due to an ellipse, 
as we see from the examples in Thucydides, 
but is better ascribed to analogy. 


The Andromache of Euripides. Edited by 
G. Norwood. (Murray.)—This is an excel- 
lent edition of a little-read play. We are 
quite in accord with the principles which 
Mr. Norwood enunciates as the basis of his 
annotation, and which he has carried out 
well. We are particularly glad to see that 
ample space is awarded to the interpretation 
of the play. The difficulties here discussed 
are clearly for boys some way advanced, 
who will hardly need, we should think, to 
be told the principal parts of a Greek verb 
like dpapravw in the Vocabulary at the end. 
Mr. Norwood’s notes are satisfactory, brief 
but pertinent. 


Livy :& The* Second Macedonian War. 
Edited by W. J. Hemsley and John Aston. 
(Blackie & Son.)—This is one of the pub- 
lishers’ well-known “‘Tllustrated Latin Series.”’ 
The Introduction is too brief, we think, and 
should have included something more about 
Livy and his style. His merits and defects 
as an historian are not sufficiently dealt with. 
The brief notes at the end are satisfactory, 
so far as they go; but we are of opinion that 
here, as elsewhere, the difficulties of Livy for 
young scholars are underrated. 


In Dies Romani (Arnold) Mr. W. F. Witton 
has selected short readings in Latin notable 
either for literary excellence or human 
interest. He has also added short accounts 
in simple Latin of facts and institutions, 
knowledge of which Roman writers took for 
granted, and has adapted some of the 
dialogues of Erasmus, which bring Latin 
in touch with modern ideas, e.g., the second 
piece is ‘ Asking for a Holiday.’ There is 
no vocabulary—an abstention we strongly 
approve, for the reasons whichwe have often 
stated, and which are here set forth in the 
Preface. We congratulate Mr. Witton on 
the selection and interesting contents of his 
little book, and hope it will have the wide 
success it deserves. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


In A Week at Waterloo in 1815 (John 
Murray) Lady De Lancey gives an account 
of the wound received by her husband at 
the great battle, of the agony of suspense 
caused to her by the varying news as it 
came filtering through to her at Antwerp, 
and of the way in which she tended him in a 
cottage at Mont St. Jean. The story is one 
of genuine pathos, which is, if that be possible, 
enhanced by the fact that they had been 
married less than three months. Readers 
who have not the highly imaginative faculty 
of Dickens may find it difficult to agree 
with his eulogium of it (written to Capt. 
Basil Hall on March 16th, 1841): ‘“ The 
reading that most astonishing and _tre- 
mendous account has constituted an epoch 
in my life.” But the narrative is touching 
in its simplicity, and occasionally gives new 
and startling glimpses into the horrors of 
war, as when, on approaching Waterloo 
some three days after the battle, the writer 
says that the horses of her carriage “screamed 
at the smell of corruption.” The wound, 
inflicted by a cannon-ball, precluded all 
hope of recovery, at least in days before 
antiseptic surgery had come in; and death 
was due ultimately, Lady De Lancey believed, 
to inflammation and water in the chest. 





It is interesting to note Sir William De 
Lancey’s judgment ‘that the Duke [at 
Waterloo] far surpassed anything he had 
ever done before,” also that he (De Lancey) 
was “quite tired of the business.” The 
course of this affecting narrative enables 
one to understand why the terrors of 
Waterloo—‘“ a peculiarly shocking battle ” 
—had no small influence in disgusting 
Europe with war—a feeling certainly shared 
by Wellington. The volume contains full 
notes by Mr. T. W. Brogden. His state- 
ment that De Lancey was wounded about 
the time of the first fierce cannonade by the 
French, and that that would be nearer 
4 o’clock than 3, is open to question. The 
first formidable cannonade preceded the 
attack by D’Erlon’s corps, and took place 
about 1.45-2 p.m. Letters by Walter Scott 
and Dickens add interest to the volume. 


THE able and successful lady novelist 
known as “ Pierre de Coulevain ”’ publishes 
through MM. Calmann-Lévy of Paris a 
book about England, which we commend to 
our readers. L’Ile inconnue is, of course, 
our own ; but there is not much in the book 
which concerns the Scottish kingdom. The 
volume is most curious, for it has the dis- 
order of a work by a beginner, but comes 
from the pen of one who has been writing 
for many years. The explanation, no 
doubt, is that this is her first important 
work not thrown into the form of a romance, 
though French notices style it “* Roman.” 
It is as chaotic as ‘ Corinne’ or ‘ Delphine,’ 
but, though dull in parts and of enormous 
length, not (like them) unreadable: on the 
contrary, it is half-full of excellent pages. 
We do not compare it in style with Madame 
de Stael’s least attractive works, for it has 
neither the dignity of that author nor the 
pretentiousness of her period. There is, 
indeed, one perfect line put into a peasant 
mouth. The author, who is Republican, 
and non-clerical for herself, though rather 
clerical for us on this side the Channel, is 
talking to a poor Frenchwoman, whose 
drunken husband makes her miserable. 
““P. de Coulevain” tells the woman to 
divorce the man, and receives the reply, 
“‘Je ne pourrais pas lui faire cet affront, 
parce que je l’ai aimé.”” The author is, for 
both the countries that she loves, an optimist, 
and has some fine passages which hopeful 
Socialists may one day collect. Describing 
the beauty and comfort of certain parts of 
London and of Paris, she contrasts them 
with the larger and seemingly hopeless 
portions of those cities, and then writes :— 


**So are they now, our capitals ; but under the 
active will of God the zone of light will spread 
continually, and «ne day reach, warm and vivify- 
ing, the extremities themselves. Of this I am 
profoundly convinced.” 


The thesis of our author, which is not novel, 
is that the French and the English are made 
to improve and to complete each other, and 
that they know nothing of one another ; 
that each country is at present morally in- 
comprehensible to the other. The truth of 
the belief, which she does much to explain, 
is proved by the confusion into which she 
falls when dealing in respect of England with 
Church questions interesting to her. What 
is an “‘ English Catholic,” what is “ High 
Church,” what ‘“ Evangelical,” and what 
**Nonconformist ” ? ‘ P. de Coulevain” 
thinks she knows; but, unfortunately, her 
acquired learning bears no relation whatever 
to fact. She thinks the religion which is 
(perhaps somewhat accidentally) that of 
France, ‘Catholic, Apostolic, Roman,” 
suitable to the French mind. Some of her 
proofs, addressed as it were to us, are as 
true of many members of the Church of 





England as they are of any Gallican or French 
Ultramontane. One of her French heroines, 
made use of in order to show us that nuns 
are the best nurses, explains how, after a 
hideous night of toil, she finds the best 
repose in early Communion. This is told 
as a continental phenomenon. It is often 
an English truth. On the other hand, 
**'P. de Coulevain ”’ believes that the French 
“Congregations” will benefit by a com- 
pulsory residence outside France, approved 
by her, except so far as certain useful estab- 
lishments are concerned, and _ especially 
by having to live in England: ‘“ They will 
become impregnated with the more simple 
and more virile spirit of English Catholicism.” 
Whether, however, she means that of the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster or that 
of the Bishop of Birmingham and of the 
Christian Social Union she does not make 
clear. One of her friends, who works among 
the London poor, is attached to a Church, 
apparently Established. When asked to 
explain the difficulty of finding the right 
‘*‘elergyman,” she explains of the poor 
among whom he will have to live, “the 
vagabonds are Nonconformist Dissenters.” 
The answer is amazing when it is remem- 
bered that it is with the London poor that 
she is dealing. The author’s own explana- 
tion fills us with stupefaction : ‘“‘ Vagabonds 
who are Nonconformists—Low Church— 
and who insist on a gentleman pastor.” 
The friends with whom the author lived in 
England seem to have conveyed to her 
only that view of the Articles which is con- 
sistent with the doctrine common to the 
Presbyterian, Methodist, and Congregational 
Churches. In the reflections which end her 
volume she alludes to the Holy Communion 
in the Church of England as being “only 
in memory of the Master.” She contrasts 
with this teaching that of the Church in 
France, which “daily calls down divinity 
to the altar.” There is throughout the 
volume no sign of acquaintance with the 
more usual view of the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. Like all French writers, 
she believes that ‘the High Church has 
prepared the way ”’ for return to a Church 
‘** which goes back to St. Peter without any 
break of continuity.” She would not, we 
imagine, find it easy to hold this faith 
entirely unshaken, had she mastered the 
English Church position. On most other 
matters “‘ P. de Coulevain ”’ is a safe guide. 
Her criticism of the weakness of our educa: 
tional system, destroying, as she thinks it 
does, the excellent results obtained in the 
nursery and home, is unfortunately well 
founded. To the artistic and poetic side 
of our nature she is, we think, unjust. 
Neglecting or rejecting the whole of our art 
history between the Commonwealth and the 
present time, she writes as if early Victorian 
conceptions had directly succeeded those 
of the Renaissance or of Charles I. Wren 
and the great British artists of the eighteenth 
century find no favour in her pages. Keats 
is ignored; the superiority of the English 
garden over that of France unrecognized 
or forgotten. 

The observations of ‘ P. de Coulevain ”’ 
on the habits of the English and the French 
are always interesting and amusing, though 
often questionable. She believes that we 
still eat roast meat. She charges us with 
stuffing railway carriages full of luggage 
—a charge invariably made by us against 
her countrymen. She prefers the look of a 
cathedral in the hands of a continental 
Church to that ot a cathedral “in Protestant 
hands.” In this respect she has been led 
astray by Westminster Abbey; and we 
have some ground for our national belief 
that the tawdry decoration of many popular 
Italian and French cathedrals detracts from 
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their original beauty. Her list of women’s 
clubs in London is singularly imperfect, 
and omits altogether the oldest and, on the 
whole, the most conspicuous by the influence 
of its members. She attacks the London 
workhouses and the Paris hospitals. It 
appears to be her belief that all treatment 
of the infirm under the Poor Law system 
is disgraceful, and all under our hospital 
system admirable. She does not seem 
to have visited any of our great Poor Law 
hospitals or infirmaries, but has apparently 
gathered her impression from a single work- 
house. A distinction is drawn by the author 
between Belgravia and Maytair which 
reveals 2 want of acquaintance with the real 
difference between them. By one cf the 
few downright blunders in her pages ‘‘ Miss 
Browning” is substituted for Mrs. Browning. 
The constant use of the word “ Britisher,”’ 
for ‘‘ Briton,” is annoying. 

OnE of the most interesting series of 
memoirs of the Empire which have appeared 
in recent years is to be found in a volume 
by a trumpeter reviewed by us on Feb- 
ruary 17th. A book entitled Souvenirs his- 
toriques du Capitaine Krettly, Trompette- 
Major des Guides de Bonaparte (Paris, Dela- 
grave), is altogether inferior to its pre- 
decessor. Krettly was a real man, and had 
no doubt a distinguished career; but he 
was entirely lacking in the literary facility 
which belonged to his _less-distinguished 
comrade. The book, moreover, is not, we 
think, new, but cut down from two volumes 
which appeared about three-quarters of a 
century ago. 

Felicity in France, by Constance Elizabeth 
Maud (Heinemann), gives some interesting 
sketches of an autumn tour in Trouville, 
Brittany, Touraine, Provence, and Fontaine- 
bleau. There is not a dull page in the book, 
though we must confess that when we had 
reached p. 41 we were so tired of literal 
translations of French idioms that we turned 
to the end of the book to see how many more 
pages of them we had to endure. It is a 
pity that, in spite of all the literary gifts 
this volume indicates, the author should 
write in such a slovenly style as she does. 
We feel sure that these bright, sympathetic, 
clearly seen glimpses of French life deserve 
a little more care from their author in their 
presentment. ‘ Felicity in France ’ must have 
been pleasant to experience and pleasant to 
write about, and the reader will find much 
pleasure in his turn, if he will discount the 
too frequent references to M. Combes. The 
volume is dedicated to Frederic Mistral 
with his permission, and some of it has 
already appeared in The Fortnightly and 
Monthly Review. 

To criticize a critic—one may say a critic 
of critics—is a process rather suggestive of 
another chain which we are told extends 
ad infinitum. It will therefore probably be 
enough to bid all readers who like pleasant 
and discursive reflections on poetry, nature, 
small sailing-boats, cricket, and indeed most 
things that healthily minded people talk 
about, to read the volume which Mr. Quiller- 
Couch has recently published under the name 
of From a Cornish Window (Arrowsmith). 
If they are people who set store by what 
the author calls ‘‘ all manner of things which 
in the temple, the palace, or the market-place, 
have come to be taken as axiomatic,” they 
may meet with an occasional shock. Q. has 
his own way of looking at some of these things 
which is not precisely that of the good folk 
who are at ease in Gath or Ekron. The truth 
is that he is something of a mystic ; and when 
@ man who has rowed in his college boat, 
sailed a 28-ton yawl from Salcombe to Fowey 
in the teeth of a south-westerly gale, written 
a score of good stories, and read all the English 





poetry ever written, looks at the world with 
the eye of a mystic, it is likely that his judg- 
ments of current events will be different, 
and differently expressed, from that of, say, 
the daily papers. There is thus a certain 
thread of connexion running through the 
apparently rambling chapters (each named 
from a month, and professing to deal with 
very various topics), which the careful 
reader would detect, even it he were not 
prepared for it by some words in the ‘ Dedi- 
cation’ to Mr. William Archer. The state- 
ment that “they were written....during 
years in which their author has striven to 
maintain a cheerful mind while a popular 
philosophy which he believed to be cheap 
took possession of men, and translated itself 
into politics which he knew to be nasty,” 
indicates very neatly the mood which lies 
not far off, whatever be the actual topic 
under discussion. And the best of it all is 
that, when the reader is beginning to feel 
less kindly unto all the earth than he could 
wish, he is brought into a better frame by a 
delightful piece of nonsense like ‘ The Jubilee 
Cup,’ or a choice bit of description like that 
entitled ‘ Laying up the Boat,’ or a snatch of 
verse, quoted or original, and his heart is 
lightened. One knows that Q. always likes 
to leave a pleasant taste in his reader’s 
mouth. 


The Story of King Lear, from Geoffrey of 
Monmouth to Shakespeare,by William Perrett, 
Ph.D. (Berlin, Mayer & Miiller), is published 
in English as No. XXXV. of the German 
series ‘ Palaestra.’ _ The author shows that 
the story makes its first appearance in lite- 
rature in Geoffrey of Monmouth, whose 
“disrepute as a historian has prejudiced 
his due appreciation as a writer of fiction.” 
Geoffrey, to make his work complete, himself 
undertook to fill the gap in Nennius with 
fitting successors to Brutus and ancestors to 
Arthur. The first part of Mr. Perrett’s book 
traces the story, in whole or in part, through 
many collections as a part of folk-lore— 
through the various recensions of Geoffrey’s 
chronicle, sometimes with a happy, some- 
times with an unhappy ending. 

The second part seeks to explain, by the 
help of a diagram, the various sources 
Shakspeare might have seen, and those that, 
from the results, he must have consulted. 
Mr. Perrett disagrees with all previous 
writers on the latter point. There were 
‘The Faerie Queene,’ ‘The Mirror for 
Magistrates,’ Warner’s ‘England,’ and Holins- 
hed, supposed to be the materials for ‘‘The 
Old Play,” which is taken to have been the 
basis of Shakspeare’s. Mr. Perrett believes 
that Shakspeare may have read them all, 
but that none of these had any vital con- 
nexion with his ‘ King Lear.’ Contrasting 
details are given in proof of this, and the 
claim is made out that Shakspeare went 
direct to the fountain head for the story on 
which he wrote this powerful tragedy. It 
is considered that his attention was drawn 
to the original by the marginal references 
of Holinshed, and that the ‘‘ industrious 
Shakspeare ” followed the story up. The 
comparison of this original with the play is 
shown to be necessary to the elucidation 
of the poet’s conception. 

The book is rather too abstruse and heavy 
for the general reader, but scholars who are 
interested in the development of the Mdrchen 
and the Saga may find suggestions therein. 
Those who trace the sources of Shakspeare’s 
plays may find much material for thought, 
for, as the author claims, the result of follow- 
ing the genesis of a plot “‘ is not, as the new 
Variorum edition states, the most profitless 
department of Shakspearean study.” 


Propertius. Translated by J. S. Philli- 
more. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.)—Who 





would withhold his sympathies from the 
unfortunate scholar who is commissioned 
to write a translation of Propertius ? Two 
appalling difficulties await him. First, he 
has to work on a very corrupt text, so that 
if he is to turn out a readable version, making 
respectable sense, he must to a large extent 
constitute his text by punctuating, trans- 
posing, and conjecturing according to his 
own views. Secondly, he will be ex- 
pected to please two very different sets 
of readers—the Latinless enthusiast who is 
curious to explore Propertius, and the 
student of the original who, reasonably 
enough, looks round for help. These diffi- 
culties are superimposed on those that 
always await the translator, namely, those 
connected with the actual state of the 
English language and the various prevailing 
theories as to the duties of the faithful trans- 
lator. How does Prof. Phillimore come out 
of his ordeal ? The question is best answered 
by saying that the reading of his version 
has provided us with a few very pleasant 
hours, and, this being so, we may 
jump the rest. We are not _ primarily 
concerned to go behind the curtain and see 
him constituting his text. If any man 
should have a sound idea of what Propertius 
would have written, it must be such a one 
as our translator, who has published @ text, 
compiled an index to Propertian Latinity, 
collected stcres of material for a commentery, 
and written a version of the whcle of his 
author’s work. Besides producing an intel- 
ligible version, he has preserved with great 
success the character of his original, 
showing off its merits and not hiding its 
demerits. The student of the Latin who 
takes Prof. Phillimore as a guide will find 
ample direction in the foot-notes, which 
scrupulously warn him of all deviations from 
the Clarendon Press text of 1902. 


Mr. A. C. Mapan, whose ‘ Swahili-English 
Dictionary ’ was noticed in these columns 
two or three years ago, has produced, as the 
latest fruit of his linguistic studies carried 
on in North-Eastern Rhodesia, a Senga 
Handbook (Oxford, Clarendon Press). The 
Basenga live on both banks of the Zambezi, 
near Zumbo—some in Portuguese territory, 
and some in British; and there are some 
‘“ settled in the north of the Luangwa valley, 
as well as among the Angoni eastward.” 
Sir H. H. Johnston considers them to belong 
to the Nyanja stock. Mr. Madan is of 
opinion that “the Sengas are a weak tribe, 
....Without enterprise or important arts, 
and their dialect does not appear likely to 
spread, or even to hold its own against the 
unifying tendencies already at work in 
North-Eastern Rhodesia.” What the result 
of these unifying tendencies is likely to be 
he does not state. Senga bears a considerable 
resemblance to Nyanja, but the differences 
are, we think, sufficient to justify its treat- 
ment as a separate language. The forms 
lya, lwala (Nyanja dya, dwala), are Yao, 
but the word for ‘“‘sun” is zua, not lyuwa. 
The perfect in -ile (which Yao possesses, 
but not Nyanja) exists in the case of mono- 
syllabic words only, and has in addition the 
tense prefix -lu-, as alufwile, “ he is dead, 
from fwa “die.” Other verbs, while adding 
the tense prefix, change the final a to e, as 
ulufwike, “you have arrived,” from fwika. 
In Zulu this form of the perfect is sometimes 
used by way of a contraction—ufike for 
ufikile. The noun-classes are similar to 
those in Nyanja, except that the ka class 
takes tu (not ti) in the plural, and that the 
bu (here reduced to w) and lu classes are still 
kept separate: the former has ma in the 
plural (so far as it has any plural at all), 
and the latter n (lusondo, nsondo). The 
pronouns—especially the demonstratives— 
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show various interesting peculiarities ; but, 
by some oversight, the chapter treating of 
them (p. 24) omits all mention of the pos- 
sessives after the opening announcement 
that they ‘are noticed here.” They can, 
however, be gathered, with a little patience, 
from the other parts of the book. The 
“simple Nyasa story’ of which a translation, 
made by a Senga native, is given on p. 53, 
as a connected text, is a racy bit of folk-lore. 

WE have received from Messrs. T. C. & 
E. C. Jack Asop’s Fables, by Lena Dalkeith, 
with pictures by S. R. Praeger, and Stories 
from Don Quixote, by John Lang, with 
pictures by F. M. B. Blackie, both forming 
part of the firm’s excellent series “‘ Told to 
the Children,” which is under the general 
editorship of Louey Chisholme. For the 
first we have nothing but praise, and the 
only fault of the second is in the language, 
which often needs paraphrasing for children 
under eight, for whom, we conclude, the 
series is specially meant. Its form is all 
that can be desired. 

WE are very glad to see a new and well- 
printed edition of The History of the Life of 
Thomas Ellwood (Headley Brothers), a book 
which always retains its freshness. This 
edition has the advantage of an Historical 
Introduction by the Rev. W. H. Summers 
(who had exceptional knowledge of Jordans 
and the Chalfonts), and with its excellent 
illustrations ought to appeal to the many 
who find delight in old-world Buckingham- 
shire. 


In ‘“‘The Waterloo Library” Sir Conan 
Doyle’s Uncle Bernac makes a welcome 
appearance. It has been recognized as one 
of the most effective of the author’s books. 

THe extraordinarily successful David 
Harum has appeared in an_ illustrated 
edition (C. A. Pearson), for which the artists 
Mr. B. W. Clinedinst and Mr. C. D. Farrand 
have done some work above the average. 
This edition also contdins some interesting 
notes about the author, who did not live 
to see the success of his book, and only 
began to write it when his health was failing. 


The London Topographical Record, Vol. II1., 
printed at the Chiswick Press, includes the 
fifth and sixth annual reports of the London 
Topographical Society, and some valuable 
papers and addresses. Col. Prideaux con- 
tributes some erudite ‘Notes on Salway’s 
Plan of 1811 of the Road from Hyde Park 
Corner to Caunter’s Bridge,’ and Mr. J. G. 
Head chronicles the demolitions due to 
railway enterprise in Marylebone. ‘Signs 
of Old London,’ by Mr. Hilton Price, is a 
veritable mine of information, and also of 
romance. It is very satisfactory to find the 
history of London in its passing as well as 
its past aspects so admirably looked after 
by the Society, which has already issued 
several reproductions of remarkable early 
maps and plans of the great city. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


ENGLISH. 


Theology. 
Christian Evidence Addresses on Topics of the Times, 2/6 
Montgomery (H. B.), Christus Redemptor, 2/ net. 
Pulgar (1.), The Support of Faith, English Introduction 
by G. S. Belasco, 2/6 net. 
Sewall (F.), The Pulpit and Modern Thought. 
Woods (F. H.), For Faith and Science, 3/6 net. 
Law, 
a (E. J.), Digest of the Law of Copyright, 
7/6 net. 
Russell (A. D.) and Suhrawardy (A. A.), First Steps in 
Muslim Jurisprudence, 7/6 net. 
Thatcher (J. W.), The Students’ Handbook of Local 
Government Law, 3/6 net. 
Fine Art and Archeology. 
Art Revival in Austria, edited by C. Holme, 5/ net. 
Ashbee (C. R.), A Book of Cottages and Little Houses, 


12/6 net. 
Hartley (C. G.), Moorish Cities in Spain, 1/6 net. 





Hibeh My ag edited by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt, 
Ki te (ED, Ns 1-Colour Ph h lated b; 
Oni, , Natural-Colour Oto; , translat y 
i i J. Wall, 2/ net. —_— 

Lippmann (F.), Engraving and Etching, translated by M. 
Hardie, 10/6 net. 

Martin (A.), The Small House: its Architecture and 
Surroundings, 2/ net. 

Staley (E.), Lord Leighton of Stretton, 3/6 net. 

Taylor (T. J.), Collection of Furniture, Wood-Carving, and 
other Branches of the Decorative Arts, 25/ net. 

Poetry and the Drama, 

Atkinson (F.), Mattathias, and other Poems, 4/6 net. 

Chapman (G.) and Shirley (J.), The Tragedie of Chabot, 
Admirall of France, edited by E. Lehman. 

Childe-Pemberton (H. L.), Love Knows—and Waits, and 
other Poems, 2/6 net. 

Kerr (R. J.), The Tulip Tree, and other Poems, 1/ 

Monro (H.), Poems, 1/ net. 

Radclyffe-Hall (M.), "T'wixt Earth and Stars, 3/6 net. 

Robertson (M.), The Minx, a Domestic Drama, 2/ 

Wilson (A.), Actezeon’s Defense, and other Poems, Idol. 

Music. 

English Music (1604-1904), Lectures given at the Music 

Loan Exhibition, 3/6 net. 
Bibliography. 

Croydon, Seventeenth Report of the Libraries Committee. 
Phelp (J. W.), Book-Making Idealists. (Privately printed.) 
Philosophy. 

Palmer (W. 8.), An Agnostic’s Progress, 3/6 net. 
Political Economy. 
sauy (L. S.), The Fundamental Fallacies of Free Trade, 
net. 


2 
Cadbury (E.), Matheson (M. C.), and Shann (G.), Women’s 
Work and Wages, 6/ 
History and Biography. 
Clark (W. F.), The Story of Shetland, 2/6 net. 
English Historical Review, July, 5/ 
Goddard (A. R.), The Great Siege of Bedford Castle, 1/ net. 
Hervey (Hon. William), Journals, 1755 to 1814, 12/ 
Inquisitions and Assessments relating to Feudal Aids: 
Vol. IV. Northampton—Somerset, 15/ 
Jones (C. L.), The Consular Service of the United States, 
Lucas (C. P.), The Canadian War of 1812, 12/6 net. 
Swinburne (A. C.), William Blake, New Edition, 6/ net. 
Tschudi (C.), Eugénie, Empress of the French, translated 
by E. M. Cope, 6/ 
Geography and Travel. 
Hamson(J.), Topographical Guide to NasebyBattle-Field, 3d. 
Harper (C. G.), The Brighton Road, 1/6 net. 
Loti (Pierre), India, translated by G. A. F. Inman, edited 
by R. H. Sherard, 10/6 net. 
M‘Kie (T.), Summer Rambles, 2/6 
Neville (C.), Round France in a Motor, 2/6 net. 
Purchas (S.), Hakluytus Posthumus, Vols. XIII. and XIV., 
12/6 net each. 
Taylor (C. M.), Vacation Days in Hawaii and Japan, 7/6 net. 
Wack (H. W.), In Thamesland, 12/6 net. 
Sports and Pastimes. 
Bryden (H. A.), Nature and Sport in Britain, 10/6 net. 
Philology. 
Quiggin (E. C.), A Dialect of Donegal, 10/ net. 


School- Books, 

Birds’ Tea-Party, 1d. 

Burrows (Rev. F. R.), Geographical Gleanings, 1/6 net. 

Cassell’s Fairy Tale Series, Books L.-V., 6d. each. 

Elysian Reciters, edited by M. T. Yates, Books L-IV., 
1/3 net each. 

Euripides, Andromache, edited by G. Norwood, 2/6. 

Homeland Readers: Surrey, by M. T. Yates, Book L., 
1/ net; Book IT., 1/3 net. 

Hoskyns-Abrahall (W.), The Health Reader, 1/9 

Rogers (C. H.), Chalk-Drawing for Blackboard and Paper, 
3/6 net. 

Siepmann (O.) and Pellissier (E.), Public School French 
Primer, 3/6 

Virgil, Aneid, trans. by E. F. Taylor, edited by E. M. 
Forster, 2 vols., 2/6 net each, 

Wright (W. P.), School and Garden, 6d. 

Science, 

American Journal of Mathematics, April, 1dol. 50c. 

pom oe E.), Decimal Coinage, Weights, and Measures, 6d. 

Castle (R. L.), The Book of Market Gardening, 2/6 net. 

Heath (Major E. C.), Examinations in Military Engineering, 


1/6 net. 
McGibbon(W. C.), Indicator Diagrams for Marine Engineers, 


7/6 net. 
Medical Annual Synoptical Index to Remedies and Diseases, 
1899-1904, 7/6 net. 
Priestman (H.), Principles of Worsted Spinning, 7/6 net. 
Rawling (L. B.), Muscles and Nerves, 3/6 net. 
—— (H.), From the Cotton Field to the Cotton Mill, 
net. 
Thomson (J. A.), Outlines of Zoology, Fourth Edition, 15/ 
Warren (F. D.), A Handbook on Reinforced Concrete, 


10/6 net. 
Wilson (Dr. A.), How to Keep Well, 1/ 
General Literature. 
oom i. M.), Copper, the Life of a Theatrical Dog Star, 
2/6 net. 


2/ . 

Chambers (R. W.), A King and a Few Dukes, Popular 
Edition, 6d. 

Clare (A.), The Little Gate of Tears, 6/ 

Crosland (T. W. H.), The Country Life, 2/6 

Edinburgh Review, July, 6/ 

Harris-Burland (J. B.), The Financier, 6/ 

Howell (E. J.), Wake > John Bull, 6d. 

— Strategy, by ‘The Times’ Military Correspondent, 
21/ net. 


21/ net. 

Johnston (M.), By Order of the Company; The Old 
Dominion, 2/6 net each. 

Kester (V.), The Fortunes of the Landrays, 6/ 

Macintosh (S. L.), Love’s Conflict, 6/ 

Nightingale (H. M.), Savile Gilchrist, M.D., 6/ 

Nott (C. I. Pyke), Velum. 

Oxenham (J.), Profit and Loss, 6/ 





Pain (Barry), Wilhelmina in London, 3/6 

Ramsay (M. C.), With Aimless Feet, 3/6 

Rozant (I.), An Actress’s Pilgrimage, 1/ net. 

— (1.), Impressions of an Unworldly Woman, 
2/6 net. 

Sienkiewicz (H.), The Field of Glory, 6/ 

Simpson (L.), That Ambitious She, 6/ 

Story of the Laxdalers, translated by R. Proctor, 6/ net. 

Sturgis (H. O.), All that was Possible, 6/ 


FOREIGN. 
Theology. 
Biblia Hebraica, ed. R. Kittel, Part II, 4m. 
Law. 
Verraes (F.), Les Lois de la Guerre et la Neutralité, 


2 vols, 12fr. * 
Weill (L.), Les Sentences arbitrales en Droit internationa¥ 


privé, 6fr. 
Fine Art. 

Dessins (Les) de Rembrandt, Series A and B, 15fr. each. 

Groot (C. Hofstede de), Die Urkunden iiber Rembrandt: 
Erstes Supplement, von M. C. Visser, Ifl. 25. 

Mauclair (C.), is Crises de l’Art actuel, 3fr. 50. 

Poetry and Drama. 

Bocquet (L.), Les Cygnes noirs, 1899-1903, 3fr. 50. 

Byron, Vols. I. and III., in Russian. 

History and Biography. 

Revue Historique, Juillet-Aout, 6fr. 

—. (E.), Une Page de la Contre-Révolution russe, 
3fr. 50. 

Geography and Travel. 

Bernhardt (F. de), Londres et la Vie & Londres, 10fr. 

Cabrera (R.), Cartas 4 Estévez. 

Sports and Pastimes. 
Moreau (P.) et Voulquin (G.), Les Sports modernes 
illustrés, 20fr. 
Science. 
Picard (A.), Le Bilan d’un Siécle (1801-1900), Vol. EL., 10fr. 
General Literature. 

Gourmont (R. de), Lilith suivi de Théodat, 3fr. 50. 

Malo (H.), Les Dauphins du Jour, 3fr. 50. 

Pravieux (J.), Au Presbytére, 3fr. 50. 

*,* All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices wi 
sending Books. 








THE REGISTER OF TEACHERS. 


THE proposal, contained in the Educa- 
tion Bill now under discussion in the House 
of Commons, to abolish the Register has 
created widespread dissatisfaction and oppo- 
sition among all grades of teachers in second- 
ary schools, and many resolutions of protest 
have been forwarded to the Board of Educa- 
tion. To understand this united opposition 
it is necessary to review the conditions that 
have long prevailed in the schools whence 
it comes. What do we find in those eon- 
ditions ? A state of things that does not 
exist in any country where edueation is 
prized, and that cannot be permitted to 
continue here, if our young :nsu are to com- 
pete successfully with their foreign rivals- 

The inefficiency of our secondary schools 
is due in a great measure to the fact that, 
while many men have adopted teaching 
from a real love of the work, still more have 
entered the profession without the slightest 
qualification for training the boys entrusted 
to their charge. This class of teacher has 
been recruited from various scurces. There 
is the enthusiast in athletics, who sees in 
the long holidays of school life the best 
means of enjoying his all-important pursuits ; 
but as the more serious side of life forces 
itself upon his notice, he realizes the mistake 
he has made in his choice, and quits the pro- 
fession for something more profitable. 
Another type is the man who, from want of 
ability or funds, has failed to enter the more 
lucrative professions, and has fallen upon 
teaching as a last resource ; but the energy 
and spirit of such men are not likely to reach 
the standard essential for successful work. 
Lastly, we find the young man who “ does a 
little teaching ” as a temporary arrangement 
while waiting for an opportunity to move 
to fresh fields of labour. 

Sincere teachers through their associations 
are asking that teaching should be recog- 
nized as a profession ; that men and women 
who have spent time and money in order 
to train themselves for the national work 
should be protected from the charlatan and 
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inept ; and that a Register should be main- 

tained as @ necessary means to this end. 

Let us examine the arguments against the 
resent Register. 

It is stated that Column A, which contains 
the names of all teachers qualified to teach 
in elementary schools, is of no practical 
value, since a complete list of the same 
persons is kept by the Board of Education. 
We agree that this part of the Register 
might be discontinued. 

Column B, dealing with teachers in second- 
ary schools, occupies a totally different 
position, for no other list officially compiled 
is in existence. The opponents of this 
column rely on two arguments, viz., that 
many persons are included who fall much 
below the required standard of qualification, 
and that by it is introduced an invidious 
class-distinction between teachers in different 
types of schools. With the first we cannot 
but agree ; but would it be just to exclude 
good teachers of long standing, who entered 
upon their work when such high qualifica- 
tions were not demanded ? In a few years, 
under permanent and more stringent regu- 
lations, this objection would be automatically 
removed. The second argument is much 
more serious, but should be used, not in 
favour of the abolition of the Register, but 
rather for its reconstruction. Is it not 
possible to frame regulations which shall 
be acceptable to the secondary teacher 
without wounding the susceptibilities of his 
fellow-worker in the elementary school ? 
Every man or woman who has obtained a 
degree at a recognized university, and has 
proved himself or herself, by training or 
experience, a capable teacher, should have 
the right to be entered on any new Register 
that is proposed. 

In the Memorandum on the Registration 
of Teachers and the Abolition of the Register 
issued by the Board of Education much 
stress is laid on the fact that few teachers 
are being trained to qualify for admission 
toColumn B under the permanent regulations. 
The real reason for this is apart from 
the existence of a Register. Can it be ex- 
pected in these times that a man of ability 
will spend three years at a university, and 
an additional year at a training college, to 
enable him to enter a profession which offers 
little in return for heavy expenditure of 
time, money, and energy ? Let the Board 
of Education direct their efforts to remedying 
the grievances of the teacher. Then we may 
hope to see the present scarcity of teachers 
disappear, and a better class of man attracted 
to the work. 

The proposal of the Board to maintain 
a Register of Recognized Schools, in lieu 
of that of Teachers, is not welcomed as a 
solution of the difficulty. We understand 
that recognition will not be granted to any 
school that does not satisfy the inspector 
with regard to staff. What is to be the 
standard in judging the efficiency of such 
staff ? Surely some Register is needed for 
this purpose. 

We accept the idea of registering the 
schools as excellent, but that is for the 
protection of parent and pupil; and side 
by side with this should go a Register of 
efficient teachers. What would be thought ofa 
recognized list of hospitals or medical homes, 
apart from the Medical Register? Again, we 
are convinced that the Board’s policy will 
prove an injustice to many teachers in private 
schools, the proprietors of which will in 
most cases decline to open their establish- 
ments to Government inspection. The 
logical result of such action will be that 
teachers in these schools, where the majority 
of our boys are still receiving their instruc- 
tion, will be deprived of all official recognition 
as efficient members of the profession, what- 





ever qualifications they may possess, and 
the present difficulty of providing staffs for 
such schools will be intensified. 

Rumour has stated that Mr. Birrell is 
reconsidering the question of the Register. 
Let us hope that he will be guided by wise 
counsels. The choice between two courses 
lies open to him: to attract men of ability 
to the work of teaching by raising the 
standard of the profession—and the Register 
is really necessary for this purpose ; or to 
take a bolder step, and give to teachers the 
position and privileges of members of the 
Civil Service. This idea is at present, we 
fear, not within the range of practical 
politics, but it may be adopted some day. 








“TO QUAIL.” 


It is quite certain that the verb “‘ to quail ” 
in the sense of to lose heart, to be discouraged, 
is identical with the verb “to quail,” to 
coagulate, tocurdle. Thesense of the former 
is simply a figurative sense of the latter. Just 
as we speak of the blood curdling through 
fear, so we speak of the heart quailing. 
This identification is proved satisfactorily 
by the same two uses of the cognate word in 
French and Italian. In the dictionary of 
the French Academy (1786) I find, ‘‘ Cailler, 
coaguler....Lesangsecaille.”” In Fanfani’s 
Italian dictionary I find, ‘‘ Cagliare, Quagliare, 
accagliare, aggrumare ;....tutte voci espri- 
menti I’ azione che fa il caglio nel latte.... 
Per met. vale Cominciare ad aver paura, 
Mancar d’animo, Venir meno.’ So_ it 
appears that in Italian cagliare, to quail, 
has precisely the same two meanings as our 
English verb, namely, to coagulate, and 
(metaphorically) to lose heart. I cannot 
for the life of me see the use of bringing the 
bird named the quail into the question. 

A. L. MAayvHEw. 


University of Rennes. 
Pror. SKEAT now derives “ quail ’”’ (verb) 
from “ quail ”’ (the bird), and quotes Mistral’s 
cato. May I quote our Welsh petruso (to 
fear) from petrus (partridge, plur.)? This, 
and mrwé, mré€, make for the Professor’s 
new derivation; and yet I cannot help 
referring his “‘ quaile” in “couch quaile ” 
to caudula (cadula, cadola), or similar word, 
meaning “tail,” “‘cowche quale” signify- 
ing only the cevere (“‘tu, Romule, ceves ’’) 
of le chien couchant. One must thank the 
Professor for reading “‘ daring Larke” in 
Cotgrave, and not “ dazing,”’ that malady 
of lection so incident to philologists, the 

moment larks are mentioned. 
H. H. Jonnson. 








THE ‘* MINOAN ”’ SCHOOL OF FENCE, 


EVERYTHING “‘ Mycenean ”’ or “‘ Minoan ”’ 
is mysterious, but not the least obscure is 
the problem of the Minoan school of fence. 
We know that bronze broadswords were in 
use before the end of the period illustrated 
by the shaft-graves discovered by Schlie- 
mann at Mycene. Such swords could deal 
swashing blows with the edge, and statistics 
prove that the cut occurs about twice as 
often as the thrust in the Iliad. But Mr. 
Arthur Evans’s recent work on the graves 
of Knossos introduces us to two sorts 
of Minoan swords of bronze, apart from 
the cut-and-thrust blade. There are long, 
narrow bronze rapiers, beautifully propor- 
tioned, and decorated all along the blade 
with delicate patterns. They are about 
3 ft. 9 in. in length, and useless for cutting 
purposes. How were they used? There is 
nothing more closely analogous to them in 





steel than the long rapier of the Elizabethan= 
time. Armed with that, the fighter, his left- 
foot forward, parried with the dagger in his-- 
left hand, or with a cloak thrown round his- 
left arm. But such rapiers were helpless 
against a shield, as in the rhyme telling how 
A Highlander once fought a Frenchman at Margate, 
‘* Brisk Mounseer ”’ had to say, 
Me will fight you, begar, if you come from your door! 
(Oupedc). 

Now the Myceneans, to judge by repre-- 
sentations in art, had each his ‘“‘ door,’’ 
much larger than a Highland targe, and’ 
covering the whole body from throat to- 
ankles. Against these the bronze rapier™ 
was futile. The smaller bronze rapier, of,. 
say, 25 in. in length, might be used to stab 
down over the top rim of the shield, as in a fight : 
on a well-known Mycenzan ring; but the- 
long bronze rapier could not execute that 
difficult manceuvre. It is impossible to- 
imagine how the owners of such lengthy 
tucks as Mr. Evans found in “the Grave- 
of the Chief’? fenced, unless in the Eliza- 
bethan style, without shields, parrying with 
the short dagger in the left hand. Dorians- 
of the early age of iron ought to have been 
spitted by the long rapier before they could’ 
slice its owner with the new iron broadsword. 
To be sure, they could catch the point in. 
their bucklers, and chop at the head, and 
probably this was their method. But when 
two Minoan gentlemen gave each other 
satisfaction, in the age of the long bronze- 
rapiers, they must, it seems, have discarded 
the body-covering shields, and fought in the- 
style of Romeo and Paris, or of Bussy and 
the Mignons of Henri III. These facts give- 
us a high opinion of Mycenean civilization. 

A. Lane. 








WHERE WAS THE ‘ORMULUM’ 
WRITTEN ? 
Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Tue coincidence pointed out in Mr.. 
Wilson’s able letter is undoubtedly striking. 
On the one side, the ‘Ormulum’ shows- 
that in the latter half of the twelfth century 
there were two brothers named Walter and 
Orm, both Augustinian canons; and it 
seems to be implied (Dedication, 1. 66) that 
Walter was his brother’s official superior. 
On the other side Mr. Wilson’s documents~- 
indicate that, in the same half century there 
was an Augustinian prior of Carlisle named 
Walter, who had a brother Orm. It is true 
that this Orm is not known to have been an 
Augustinian canon, or a Churchman at all ; 
but there is no proof that he was not so, and 
some weight may fairly be allowed to the- 
fact that while the three brothers of Walter 
and Orm are recorded to have left descend- 
ants, Orm is not. The noteworthiness of 
the coincidence is no doubt somewhat 
diminished by the consideration that Walter 
and Orm were very common names; but 
it cannot have been extremely common Im: 
the twelfth century for one brother to have 
a Norman and the other an Anglo-Danish_ 
name, still less for this particular pair of 
names to be thus associated. I am bound 
to admit that, if I could dispose of the 
philological objections, I should regard as. 
highly probable the conclusion that the- 
author of the ‘ Ormulum ’ was identical with 
the brother of the prior of Carlisle. Un- 
fortunately, these objections seem to me- 
insuperable; and so long as I remain of 
this opinion the interesting coincidence 
discovered by Mr. Wilson cannot appear” 
to me to be anything more than a freak of 
chance. After all, it is not more extra- 
ordinary than many other coincidences that 
are known to be purely fortuitous. *~ 

As Mr. Wilson expressly disclaims any 
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competence to appreciate arguments based 
on considerations of English historical 
philology, I cannot hope to convince him 
that the objections to which I have referred 
have any real weight. To explain them 
fully would be impossible within the limits 
of a letter, but I may briefly indicate their 
nature. The flexional peculiarities of the 
dialect of the ‘Ormulum,’ such as -eth for 
the third person singular of the present, and 
-en for the infinitive and the present plural, 
are characteristic of the ‘“ Midland” as 
opposed to the ‘ Northern ” dialect of early 
Middle English. It is true that the geo- 
graphical sense of the word ‘ Midland ” 
must in the linguistic application be ex- 
tended so as to include South Lancashire. 
But the dialect of Cumberland, so far as I 
know, has never had a trace of the so-called 
“* Midland ” inflexions: it has always been 
{in the dialectal as in the geographical sense) 
“Northern.” The proposition that a work 
written in a distinctly ‘‘ Midland” dialect 
had a Cumberland man for its author will, 
in the present state of knowledge, be re- 
garded by all philologists as incredible. It 
would, of course, be quite possible that 
the ‘Ormulum’ might be the work of a 
man who had migrated to Carlisle from 
some more southern district. But this 
assumption would not be admitted by Mr. 
Wilson, for unless the author of the ‘ Ormu- 
lum’ was of Cumberland birth he cannot 
have been the same person as Orm, the son 
of Dolfin. 

When Mr. Wilson says that he seems to 
hear the peculiarities of Orm’s dialect in 
the folk-speech of his neighbours, the state- 
ment is perfectly intelligible. The modern 
dialect of Cumberland shares with the dialect 
of the ‘Ormulum ’ a great number of words 
(mostly of Scandinavian origin) that are 
absent from standard English, and it retains 
many phonological features which in the 
twelfth century were common to all English 
dialects, but are now peculiar to the North. 

Apparently it is necessary to Mr. Wilson’s 
case that the autograph MS. of the ‘ Ormu- 
lum’ should be assigned to a considerably 
earlier date than that usually accepted, viz., 
the earliest years of the thirteenth century. 
Whether this is possible on paleographical 
grounds I am not qualified to judge; the 
experts, however, seem to be unanimous. 
From the linguistic point of view the received 
chronology is satisfactory ; but the rapidity 
of development in the language which it 
implies is extraordinary, and to put the date 
some thirty years further back would render 
it almost miraculous. 


While there can be no doubt that the 
‘Ormulum ’ is written in a Midland dialect, 
the proof that it is East Midland, and not 
West Midland, is a matter of some difficulty. 
The criteria relied upon by earlier scholars 
for distinguishing between the two branches 
of the Midland dialect in the Middle English 
period are now admitted to have been largely 
fallacious, and it is doubtful whether there 
are any decisive grammatical or phonological 
tests that are valid for the twelfth century. 
I must confess that I have been greatly 
perplexed by the abundance of words that 
are known only as occurring in the ‘ Ormu- 
lum’ and in the literature of the West of 
England. However, I now think that this 
phenomenon admits of being accounted for 
in ways that do not contradict the theory of 
the eastern origin of the work. And, on 
the other side, there are coincidences 
of vocabulary and phrase between the 
language of Orm and that of ‘ Havelok’ 
and Robert Mannyng which seem _ to 
me strongly to support the orthodox 
view that the ‘Ormulum’ belongs to the 
eastern part of the country. If this be 








admitted, the strongly Scandinavian colour- 
ing of the language, and the admixture of 
Northern features, seem to point decisively 
to Lincolnshire. 

With regard to my own provisional 
hypothesis, I freely admit that it would be 
quite illegitimate except on the assumption 
that the balance of evidence is in favour of 
assigning the ‘Ormulum’ to Lincolnshire. 
Those who agree with me in this opinion will, 
I hope, allow that I was justified in bringing 
forward any indications, however slight, 
that might possibly afford a clue to the more 
precise determination of the locality. If 
any evidence should be discovered that 
definitely fixes the place of origin of the 
‘Ormulum,’ I shall be heartily glad, whether 
my conjecture is established or disproved. 

Henry BRADLEY. 








SUPPLEMENT TO THE LONDON 
LIBRARY CATALOGUE. 


Dr. HAGBERG WRIGHT’s third Supplement 
to the big Catalogue of the London Library 
comprises the additions made from Janu- 
ary Ist, 1905, to March Ist of the present 
year, and there seems to be no falling-off 
in either quantity or variety in the old and 
new books which find their way to St. James’s 
Square. Nor is there any relaxing in the 
severely systematic method of cataloguing. 
The chief feature of this part is the exhaustive 
manner in which the contents of certain 
works are dealt with. The ‘Report on 
Canadian Archives,’ 1885-1906, occupies 
about 14 columns; the contents of the 
Glasgow edition of Hakluyt, 1903-5, are 
set out in 18 columns, and form a triumph 
of condensed cataloguing. Another copy 
of Litta, ‘Famiglie Celebri Italiane,’ has 
been obtained, and as the arrangement of 
its contents differs from that of the copy 
presented by Mr. Yates Thompson, the various 
pedigrees are set out afresh. This is im- 
portant, as it is thenew copy which members 
may take out of the library. The contents 
of Scheible’s ‘Das Kloster,’ 1845-9, are 
also set forth. 

In spite of its extraordinary accuracy, and 
the amount of care taken in its compilation, 
there are in this Supplement a few anomalies 
which prove that no system of catalogue- 
making ever invented can be perfect. For 
instance, ‘Kent’s Directory of London,’ 
1785, should have been entered either under 
‘Directory’ or ‘London,’ but it only ap- 
pears under ‘ Kent’s.’ At p. 100 we find 
‘Periods of European History,’ whereas we 
think it would have been more useful under 
‘European History, Periods of.’ It is in- 
consistent, too, to enter ‘Atlas gen. de 
Espafia ’ under ‘ Espafia, with only a cross- 
reference under ‘Atlas.’ It would have 
been less pedantic, and more handy for 
reference, to place the catalogue of the 
library of the Duke of Cambridge under 
‘Cambridge’ than under ‘George William 
F. C., 2nd Duke of Cambridge.’ There are 
also times when cross-references may become 
both superfluous and ludicrous, e.g. the 
two Burne-Jones entries on p. 16, and the 
three Newdigate entries on p. 93. These 
are, however, idiosyncrasies rather than 
blemishes, and it is distinctly better to over- 
catalogue a book than to under-catalogue it. 

In addition to the new Supplement, Dr. 
Hagberg Wright has just issued a list of 
periodicals, publications of academies and 
learned societies, annuals, and dictionaries 
on the shelves and tables of the Reading- 
Room of the London Library, and this 
should greatly facilitate reference. 





SALE. 


Messrs. Hopeson included in their sale last 
week a selection from an old country library. The 
following were the chief prices realized: Gold- 
smith’s Retaliation, first edition, 1774, 25/. Field- 
ing’s Miscellanies, first edition, 3 vols., uncut, 
1743, 137. Shenstone’s The School-Mistress, first 
edition, in the original grey wrapper, 1742, 22/. 
Milton’s Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, 
Tetrachordon, &c., in 1 vol., small 4to, 1644-5, 
197. 10s. Papers relating to the Trade and Planta- 
tions of America, in 3 vols. (circa 1770), 32/.. Wash- 
ington’s Journal, 1754, and other pamphlets in 
1vol., 177. 103s. Esquemeling’s Bucaniers of America, 
1684, 127. 5s. Lamb’s John Woodvil, presentation 
copy, with autograph inscription on title, 1802, 
29/7. Thackeray’s Flore et Zéphyr (the plates 
backed and end wrapper missing), 1836, 55/. Doré’s 
Illustrations to Tennyson’s Vivien, Elaine, and 
Guenevere, proofs, signed both by the artist and 
the poet, 14/. 








Literary Gossip. 


Tue August number of The Independent 
Review will contain the following articles : 
‘The Making of the German Civil Code,’ 
by Prof. F. W. Maitland; ‘The Native 
Rising in Natal,’ by Mr. F. Mackarness, 
M.P.; ‘Sweated Home Industries,’ by 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Ramsay Macdonald ; * The 
German Editors in England,’ by Frau Lily 
Braun ; ‘ Renan’s Early Note-Books,’ by 
Miss Alys Hallard ; ‘Citizens of To- 
morrow, by Miss Margaret McMillan ; 
and ‘ Schopenhauer, Pessimism, and Art,’ 
by Miss F. M. Stawell, besides a story by 
Skitaletz entitled ‘The Judgment in the 
Field.’ 


In the August Cornhill Sir Clements 
Markham writes on ‘ The Objects of Polar 
Discovery,’ and Mr. Thomas Hardy con- 
tributes ‘Memories of Church Restora- 
tion.’ Count Zorzi, the Venetian disciple 
of Ruskin, sends the first of two papers 
on ‘ Ruskin in Venice.’ In ‘ Links with 
the Past: Old Miniatures,’ Martin Haile 
surveys the exhibition now being held in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale at Paris. ‘ At 
Montmirail in 1814’ is a fragment of 
autobiography by a young French girl 
who saved her little brothers and sisters 
after the great battle. Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn has a sketch of sea life, ‘When 
the Herring Come In.’ Verse includes 
‘The Bather,’ by Mr. Leonard Huxley. 


Tue August number of Blackwood 
opens with Col. G. K. Scott Moncrieff’s 
article on ‘ Land for Military Training.’ 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, who has recently 
visited Montenegro, writes on the ‘ Folk, 
Fish, and Flowers’ of that troubled 
country ; and Sir George Scott describes 
Eastern marriage customs under the title 
of ‘Sweetheart Sweep.’ The author of 
‘ Drake’ contributes a poem, *‘ The High- 
wayman.’ 


Mr. Murray is publishing a number of 
books of Imperial interest: ‘The Army 
in 1906,’ by Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster, 
M.P.; ‘Lord Milner’s Work in South 
Africa, 1897-1902,’ by Mr. W. B. Wors- 
fold, which will contain some hitherto 
unpublished information ; two series of 
lectures — ‘Colonization and Empire,’ 
by Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick, and ‘ Empire- 
Builders,’ by the Rev. W. K. Stride; 
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Viens 


‘Cavalry in Future Wars,’ by Lieut.- 
General Frederick von Bernhardi, trans- 
lated by Mr. C. S. Goldman, with an 
Introduction by Sir John French; and 
‘Nelson and other Naval Studies,’ by 
the well-known writer of The Times, Mr. 
J. R. Thursfield. 


OTHER interesting books announced by 
Mr. Murray are ‘ Adrift in New Zealand,’ 
by Mr. E. W. Elkington, who arrived in 
the country with only threepence, and 
spent seven years there in various occupa- 
tions from bullock-driving to journalism ; 
‘Manica and Sofala,’ by Mr. R. C. F. 
Maugham, an account of the little-known 
territory of the Mozambique Company 
and of Portuguese activity from the 
fifteenth century; and ‘The Industrial 
Organization of an Indian Province,’ by 
Mr. Theodore Morison, who deals inter 
alia with one of the chief difficulties of 
the peasant population, the dangers of 
facile credit and the pledging of land for 
debt. 


Mr. Ekin Matuews will publish in 
the autumn ‘The Life of Sir Tobie 
Matthew, Knight, Bacon’s Alter Ego,’ by 
his kinsman Mr. Arnold Harris Mathew 
and Miss Annette Calthrop. The work 
will be founded largely on original and 
unexplored documents, and will be pro- 
fusely illustrated with portraits of the 
celebrities with whom the versatile Sir 
Tobie came in contact. 

Mr. B. H. BLackwe tt, of Oxford, has 
in hand a series of “‘ Selections from the 
Despatches, Minutes, and Correspondence 
of the Governors-General and Viceroys 
of India.” The series will be edited by 
Mr. G. W. Forrest, C.I.E., and the first 
volume, ‘Warren Hastings’ (1772-85), 
will appear early in the autumn. Docu- 
ments which are authoritative will thus 
be exhibited within readable compass, 
instead of remaining scattered or difficult 
of access in many hooks. The volumes 
will contain introductions putting the 
reader in touch with the history of the 
period, and maps and plans; and the 
best selection and arrangement may be 
expected from the editor, who has an eye 
for the vital and the picturesque as well 
as a long official experience of Indian 
records. 


Mr. WeERNER Laurie has arranged 
with Mr. J. Ogden Armour, of the Armour 
Packing Company of Chicago, to write 
a reply to the charges made in ‘ The 
Jungle’ and elsewhere against the Beef 
Trust. The book, which will be published 
in August, is to be illustrated, and will 
be called ‘ The Packers and the People.’ 


Mr. HertNemann will publish Mrs. 
Steel’s new novel, ‘The Sovereign 
Remedy,’ early in August. The scene 
of the story is laid in Wales. 


Macmillan’s Magazine for August in- 
cludes ‘Some Thoughts on our Present 
Discontents ’; Mr. John Barnett describes 
voyages in a steam-launch in ‘ The Charm 
of the Lower Thames’; and Mr. Michael 
MacDonagh contributes an account of 
the historic office of ‘ Serjeant-at-Arms ’ 
in the House of Commons ; while ‘ In the 





Footprints of Camoens’ describes the 
poet’s wanderings from the Portuguese 
Court to India and China. 


Temple Bar for August will contain a 
paper on ‘ George Bernard Shaw’ by Mr. 
Cecil Chesterton. Miss Netta Syrett illus- 
trates a curious Serbian superstition in 
* The Shadow of Good Fortune.’ A “‘ Stray 
Englishman ”’ describes the struggles and 
disillusion incidental to ‘ Homesteading in 
the Canadian West’; while Mr. Binyon 
contributes a poem entitled ‘ Parting and 
Meeting.’ 


Ir is with regret that we record the 
sudden death (the result of a lift accide.i) 
of Mr. William Collins, senior partner in 
the long-established Glasgow publishing 
firm of William Collins & Sons. The 
deceased, from the time that he became 
chairman of the company, exercised a 
dominating influence in all questions of 
management, with the result that in 
recent years the business in all its depart- 
ments has largely extended, alike in this 
country and in the colonies. Mr. Collins 
had reached the age of fifty-nine. 


EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Cambridge, never 
had a more devoted son than E. 8. Shuck- 
burgh, who died suddenly in the train 
coming from the North, and was buried last 
Saturday. The College history which he 
wrote, and the memorial volume which 
he compiled for the Tercentenary Celebra- 
tion, were two notable features in a life- 
long service of loyalty. He loved his 
friends—he had no enemies—with all the 
genuine affection of a transparently good 
and lovable nature; he loved life itself, 
and the inexhaustible interests of humanity 
so muchthat he wished never todie. He was 
an excellent classical scholar and historian. 
He read constantly and comprehensively, 
books old and new; he talked well; and 
in the midst of unceasing work the poetry 
of his gentle nature revealed itself now 
and again in most graceful verse. In his 
rare modesty he would not even read the 
reviews which praised his published work, 
but studied only the adverse criticisms. 


Last Saturday Mr. H. B. Wheatley, the 
President of the Samuel Pepys Club, 
conducted a party of the Club and some 
visitors to Huntingdon, which formed a 
starting-point for visits to Brampton, 
Pepys’s house, and to Hinchingbrooke, 
so frequently mentioned in Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ 
where the party were entertained by the 
Earl of Sandwich, and the fine pictures 
were much admired. An interesting fea- 
ture of the occasion was the singing on 
the spot of a ‘ Dialogue between Apollo 
and Neptune,’ bewailing the death of the 
first Earl of Sandwich. This, as the neat 
collection of Pepysiana in the Club’s 
programme explained, was found among 
the MS. music in the Pepysian Library at 
Cambridge two years ago, and there is no 
record of its author or composer, or even 
of its performance. Huntingdon Grammar 
School, containing some fine Norman work, 
was also visited, and the whole outing was a 
a great success. 


In our review of DrfInge’s ‘ Studies of 
English Mystics’ John Law should have 





been William Law, as more than one 
correspondent kindly points out. 

Messrs. SoTHEBY will sell next Tuesday 
two important rarities : a small folio copy 
of Cicero, ‘ De Officiis,’ with 103 woodcuts. 
by Hans Burgmair, and a portrait after 
Albert Diirer (Augsburg, Steiner, 1535) ; 
and a fine large copy, not recorded by 
Hain, of the first printed catechism. 
(Cologne, Ulrich Zell, about 1470). 

Tue Wild Boar of the Ardennes, with 
whom the English reader is most familiar: 
in Scott’s novel of ‘ Quentin Durward,’ 
has always been identified with William 
de la Marck. A Belgian scholar, Baron 
de Chestret de Haneffe, has come to 
the conclusion that the title should pro- 
perly belong to William’s elder brother 
Everard. They were the sons of John 
de la Marck, Lord of Arenberg, who owned. 
Hesbagne, and whose authority extended 
to Bastogne and Marche in the Ardennes. 
William was designated the Bearded,. 
while Everard, Lord of Villance and 
St. Hubert, was governor of the duchy 
of Luxembourg. The proof upon which 
Baron de Chestret mainly relies is that the- 
money struck by Everard bears the dis- 
tinct impression of a boar under the crest.. 
On the other hand, the coins struck by 
William at Liége show only his own effigy,. 
the hair being very long and thick, like a 
mane. 

Mr. Voynicu’s ‘Short Catalogue of - 
Second-hand Books,’ just published, con- 
tains, as usual, some delectable incunabula 
and rarities, which are carefully described,. 
with references to Lowndes and other 
authorities. Mr. Voynich’s good fortune 
as a discoverer is equalled by his zeal in 
annotating his finds. 

M. ApriEN Marx, who died last week, 
is an instance of a journalist who long 
outlived his fame. Forty years ago, and 
for long afterwards, he was one of the 
most prominent men in Paris. Born at 
Nancy in 1837, he was destined for the- 
medical profession, and went to Paris in 
1859 to continue his studies ; after a time 
he was introduced to Villemessant, of the 
Figaro, and his first ‘‘ Indiscrétion Parisi- 
enne,” ‘Le Monsieur qui conduit le 
Cotillon,’ appeared in that journal for 
March 27th, 1862. He was a_ born 
journalist, full of energy and resource, 
and endowed with a vivid imagination. 
He was the first Parisian journalist to: 
invent and popularize the “ interview,” 
and his victims included nearly all the 
famous people of the day. 

A FURTHER list of prizes in the gift of 
the Académie Frangaise was published in 
the Paris papers on Friday in last week. 
A good many of the recipients, so far 
from being struggling young authors, 
‘ arrived” some years ago. For instance, 
M. Jean Richepin carries off the Prix 
Toirac, 4,000fr., for his version of ‘ Don 
Quixote’; M. Emile Bergerat wins the 
Prix Estrade-Delcros, 8,000fr., for his 
works “dans l’ordre des études de 
Académie”; M. Edouard Rod gets the 
Prix Vitet, 2,900fr., for the ‘‘ ensemble 
de ses ouvrages”” ; and M. Frangois Fabié 
takes the Prix Alfred Née, value 5,000fr., 
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as author of the “ ceuvre la plus originale 
-comme forme et comme pensée.” 

Recent Parliamentary Papers of general 
interest to our readers are : Regulation for 
“Technical Schools, Schools of Art; &c. (2d.); 
“Training Colleges for Elementary Teachers, 
Return of Total Amounts received, since 
-their Foundation, for Maintenance from 
‘Voluntary Subscriptions, Endowments, 
-&c. (2d.) ; Annual Report on the Finances 
-of the University of St. Andrews (3d.) ; 
-and Annual Statistical Report of the same 
Dniversity (2d.). We also name some 
“papers under our ‘ Science Gossip.’ 








SCIENCE 


a 
GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


The Dead Heart of Australia. By J. W. 
«Gregory, D.Sc. (John Murray.)—‘ The Dead 
Heart of Australia ’ contains some results of 
-@ geological and anthropological expedition 
into the region round Lake Eyre. The 
author, Dr. Gregory, found himself among 
the survivors of the Dieri tribe already 
studied by Dr. Howitt, and neighbours of 
rthe Urabunna, whom we know through the 
works of Messrs. Spencer and Gillen. Appa- 
rently Dr. Gregory means to deal again with 
vthese peoples “in another work.” His 
chapter on ‘The Aborigines’ is not satis- 
factory. Perhaps, like other parts of his 
volume, it is “largely reprinted from some 
etters to The Melbourne Age.”” The manner 
is popular, but the perplexing customary 
Haws of the natives cannot be elucidated in 
-such a style. One might as well try to 
popularize the Binomial Theorem. 

Fossil bones were one great object of Dr. 
<Gregory’s research, and fossil bones are of 
more general interest than living laws. Dr. 
«Gregory prefers the Australian black fellow 
nto the negrc, and thinks him more or less 
of a “‘ Caucasian.”” He is more honest than 
megroes and Asiatics, but, unlike them, he 


‘dies out in the neighbourhood of white 


~Caucasians—at least of British Caucasians. 
Of the Dieri all but some one hundred 
sand fifty have gone to the happy hunt- 
amg grounds; the rest are tended by 
Mr. Siebert and other German missionaries. 
*“*Marriages among the aborigines in the 
‘bush are sterile,” and they are almost sterile 
-on the mission station—sad news. Once 
upon a time the local blacks must have been 
-comparatively prolific, for in the dreariest 
places “‘ artificial stone-flakes are scattered 
broadcast,” because, Dr. Gregory thinks, 
blacks had no pockets to carry chips away, 
and would strike a flake as they wanted it, 
and drop it as soon as it had served their 
‘turn. Dr. Gregory’s book is rather one of 
travel than of scientific record. He gives 
.@n interesting account of the formation and 
partial drying up of Lake Eyre, where the 
-giant kangaroos and wombats used to live: 
‘they “died of hunger and thirst.” The 
native dog, or dingo, was their mate, but no 
traces of man have been found among their 
‘bones. The dog discovered Lake Eyre 
‘before man came near it, and probably after 
Bass Strait was formed. 

After some remarks on ‘ The Charm of the 
Desert ’ Dr. Gregory reaches the aborigines, 
:and defends them against the assertion that 
they “‘are the most degraded members of 
‘the human family.”” They are not “ de- 
graded”? when unspoilt by civilization, but 
-surely no known people is less advanced. 
Mr. Frazer is quoted for the statement that 
es “rank with the lowest races in the 
:seale of humanity”; and so they do, if 





absence of material advance means “ low- 
ness.” They have many virtues; no 
anthropologist denies their merits ; and they 
learn quickly when they choose to apply 
their minds to study. They believe in the 
immortality of the soul, says Dr. Gregory, 
and some of them believe in an All Father. 
But they had no domesticable animals, no 
knowledge of the metals, no pottery, no 
practice of agriculture; and whether they 
““must be included in the Caucasians” or 
not they are, inevitably, in the lowest known 
grade of culture. They may be finer fellows 
than East African negroes, but they have not 
made the same steps towards civilization. 
Dr. Gregory, with many good authorities 
thinks that the Dieri have “‘ group-marriage”’ 
but we have seen no evidence that a “ group”’ 
of men is wedded to a “ group” of women, 
and we want to know what is meant by a 
“group.” By the Pirrauru custom of the 
Lake Eyre tribes a man has a wife, and a 
number of paramours, who may be the 
tippa malku wives of othermen. If exogamy 
means that ‘no one may marry a member 
of his own group,” how is “‘ group” here 
to be defined ? If Dr. Gregory thinks, as 
he seems to think (p. 186), that exogamy is 
the law produced by reflection on the evils 
of “close interbreeding,” he differs from 
most students of the subject; and if he 
holds that the Australian black lives in 
** villages,” he is mistaken. But if he merely 
uses, as we think he does, the term ‘‘village”’ 
in an effort to make his views intelligible 
to the general public, the public ‘is likely 
to be misled. Our author asserts that an 
Urabunna can only marry into one single 
totem kin; but really the information on 
this point, collected by Messrs. Spencer and 
Gillen, is not decisive, and perhaps may be 
otherwise interpreted. ‘“‘ The old marriage 
system has completely collapsed ’’ among 
the Dieri (p. 19?). The system of the 
northern Arunta is “in all probability the 
latest in development ” (p. 193), yet these 
Arunta are sometimes spoken of as the 
most ‘“‘ primitive” of all the tribes. If 
Mr. Lang asserts, as he is said to do, that 
**the men of the older stone age had domes- 
ticated the ox, the horse, and the pig,” he 
makes a most unwarrantable statement. 
No reference is given. Dr. Gregory’s 
opinion that the Australian tribal system 
may be a highly specialized adaptation to 
desert conditions needs to be corroborated 
by comparison with other totemic societies. 
He thinks that the Arunta nescience of the 
facts of generation ‘‘ may be a mere childish 
make-believe ” :— 

‘*They are not so childish as to believe that, under 
normal circumstances, a tribe consisting only of 
women would have a prolific birth-rate !” 

In fact, they are either really ignorant, or 
their nescience is a result of their unique 
philosophy of animism. 

Dr. Gregory’s account of the transmission 
of a native dance is interesting: it came 
from Queensland, words and all, to the 
western side of Lake Eyre. Some myths 
he finds to be based on the discovery of fossil 
bones of extinct species, a most probable 
cause. A practical part of the book deals 
with the possibility of watering the arid 
heart of the continent ; but this portion can 
be criticized only by geologists and engineers. 

The indexes of the volume are excellent, 
the photographs are good, and a useful 
bibliography is supplied. We look forward 
with interest to Dr. Gregory’s promised 
work, in which, doubtless, he will treat the 
anthropological problems of Australia more 
fully, and in a more strictly scientific manner. 

Two Years among New Guinea Cannibals. 
By A. E. Pratt. (Seeley & Co.)—The reader 
who is led by Mr. Pratt’s sensational title to 





—— blood-curdling descriptions of canni- 
balistic orgies must look elsewhere for grati- 
fication. The only instance of cannibalism 
definitely referred to is one where an injured 
husband took revenge on his wife’s seducer, 
and as the matter was settled by the payment 
of @ pig as compensation, the circumstances 
were probably exceptional. Cannibalism 
undoubtedly exists in many parts of New 
Guinea, but nowhere, we believe, to the degree 
implied in the title. The best proof of this 
is that Mr. Pratt made a Jong stay at a village 
which was brought by prolonged drought 
and the failure of all crops to actual starva- 
tion, but no act of cannibalism is mentioned. 

Tf, however, Mr. Pratt and his son had 
little to fear from cannibals, they had abun- 
dant obstacles to contend with in making 
their way inland some fifty miles from Hall 
Sound, owing to the difficulty of penetrating 
the mountainous and densely forested 
country, and the scarcity of transport and 
food. Carriers were everywhere hard to 
procure, and ready to desert in the face of 
any danger. Nevertheless a rough code of 
honour seems to have existed, too; and if a 
man showed undue inclination to shirk, his 
companions did hot hesitate to pick gigantic 
nettles and whip him into a more strenuous 
frame of mind. Mr. Pratt’s object was to 
collect specimens of birds and insects, but 
occasionally the splendour of an_ orchid 
proved irresistible. The finest orchid dis- 
covered, a new Phallonopsis, 


‘*was found growing in the fork of a tree where it 
had plenty of shade and a rich damp bed of moss 
and leaves. The leaves were very brilliant dark 

een, and on the spray, which was quite three 
eet long, grew thirty magnificent white flowers of 
exquisite fragrance. Each specimen must have 
measured two and a half inches in diameter, when 
the sepals and petals were extended. Its white- 
ness fulfilled the most rigid canons of the orchid 
fancier, for in judging orchids there are whites and 
whites. You may get a white that is very satis- 
factory, but there is a thick waxiness of blossom 
that gives to a plant the very highest value, and 
this specimen was as near the ideal as anything I 
have ever seen.” 


When such prizes presented themselves 
the native carrier proved himself the most 
expert of tree-climbers :— 


** The climber stands with his face to the trunk, 
which, as well as his body, is encircled with a hoop 
of rattan cane. This hoop he holds in each hand, 
and his ankles are tied together. First he leans 
back till his body has purchase on the loop, and 
then, at that moment, by the leverage of his 
ankles, he makes an upward movement of about a 
foot. Then falling backwards against the hoop, 
and pressing his feet against the trunk, he is sup- 
ported for the next spring. This operation is 
repeated with marvellous dexterity and rapidity. 
There is no tree in New Guinea that a native 
cannot climb thus.” 


The highest point reached was Mafalu, 
in the Owen Stanley Mountains, about 6,000 
feet above sea-level. Here the typical hot, 
moist forest of the tropics was well seen :— 


‘* The hot sun scarcely seemed to affect the pre- 
vailing damp. The rocks which beset our path 
were covered with lovely-shaded begonias, ferns, 
and trailing creepers, intermingled in richest pro- 
fusion of golden tints...... The trees are of strange 
magnificence, particularly the mountain pandanus, 
with its aerial roots, which cover an immense space 
and all converge into one stem sixty feet above the 
ground, whence the trunk runs up perfectly 
straight. Around us everywhere were tree ferns, 
some of them rising to thirty feet in height, and 
besides these there were the enormous lycopodiums 
with leaves ten feet long. Luxuriant forms of 
vegetation were thickly clustered upon the trees, 
and some of the masses must have been of enormous 
weight. They displayed a glorious profusion of 
scarlet, which had taken full possession of the sup- 
porting trees, for far above the domed mass of this 
superb parasite one could see large clusters of 
brilliant blossom here and there. More humble, 
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but still very beautiful, was a little fern which was 
distinguished by an exquisite iridescent blue all 
over the upper side of the leaf, while on the under 
side the fronds that were in seed showed a 
brilliant golden yellow. Parrots, great and small, 
flashed about us, and now and then we caught a 
glimpse of the white cockatoo with the yellow 
crest that is found all over New Guinea.” 

Most lovely of all the forest denizens are 
the humming-birds, of which the blue 
species is the most beautiful. Its home 
is the mountain pandanus, and its range in 
Central New Guinea is from 4,000 to 6,000 
feet :— 

“The bird is about the size of a jay, and is very 

orgeous. The upper parts of its wings are a sky- 
to. The side plumes are in gradations of brilliant 
greenish-blue and ultramarine, and when the wings 
are spread there is also a band of brown feathers. 
From the upper part of the tail spring two 
elongated feathers with two light-blue spatule at 
the tips. In the same pandanus tree lives the 
Astrapia stephanie, remarkable for its long tail, 
with two violet feathers and a white shaft. The 
upper part of this bird’s breast is a most brilliant 
green, with a band of copper below. In one light 
it appears shaded with violet. The back of the 
head is violet with gold iridescence.” 

In a forest set with these living jewels Mr. 
Pratt would gladly have made a long stay, 
but food was very scarce and his native 
collectors began to give trouble. Finally 
they resorted to a coup de main and acci- 
dentally set fire to the camp, compelling a 
hasty retreat. The reader who cares for 
chronicles of forest life will find many pleasant 

ages and some good illustrations of the 

ittle-known scenery of the Owen Stanleys. 


The World of To-day. By A. R. Hope 
Moncrieff. Vol. V. (Gresham Publishing 
Company.)—Each successive volume of this 
‘series confirms our favourable impression of 
‘the care and accuracy of the compiler. The 
present volume deals with the South Ame- 
rican Republics, and its preparation must 
have presented extraordinary difficulties. 
Except for certain parts of the Andes, there 
is not much recent literature in English 
dealing with the subject, and Mr. Hope 
Moncrieff has been obliged to rely on the 
narratives of travellers who visited thecountry 
from ten to twenty years ago. He is 
obviously familiar with the standard works 
of travel in English, and displays his cus- 
ttomary skill in welding his widely gathered 
material into a coherent: whole. His instinct 
for selecting the essential is rarely at fault, 
and the series can be recommended for 


the more detailed and scientific treatment 
of geography in the school curriculum. 


Heroes of Discovery in America, by Charles 
Morris (J. B. Lippincott Company), is a 
popular work of a most acceptable type, in 
which the author tells succinctly, yet 
attractively, the story of American explora- 
tion from the days of the early vikings and 
their Vinland voyages to the year 1905, 
when a modern viking, Amundsen, first 
accomplished the North-West Passage, by 
“forcing”? his vessel from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific. The author eschews con- 
‘troversial matter and minute topographical 
‘details, such as can prove of interest only 
to students; but the personality of his 
*““heroes”’ stands out in bold relief, and 
their achievements and discoveries are told 
remarkably well. Captious critics might 
charge the author with having shown some 
bias in favour of ‘“‘ heroes ”’ of his own blood 
or nation, with having admitted to his 
““Walhalla” a few men not entitled to 
that honour, and with a few historical 
mistakes, such as an error in the date given 
for the birth of Columbus, or the supposed 
origin of the naming of Maine. Slips of 
this kind are, however, few and far between, 





whilst the preponderance of Anglo-Saxons 
will readily be forgiven by the readers for 
whom the volume is intended. In future 
editions portraits might be substituted for 
the views of scenery now given, and a few 
sketch-maps introduced, enabling the reader 
to follow the routes described. 


We are in receipt of a third edition of 
Stanford’s Octavo Atlas of Modern Geography, 
the maps of which are creditable alike to 
the late Mr. Arrowsmith and to the resources 
of the publisher’s own geographical estab- 
lishment, and have been farily well brought 
up to date. We are of opinion, however, 
that the time has arrived either for increasing 
the number of maps, or for rearranging their 
contents. At present England and Wales 
are actually represented by a map the scale 
of which is smaller than the scale not only 
of the maps of the sister kingdoms, but like- 
wise of those of a number of foreign countries; 
whilst the “‘ Commonwealth ” of Australia is 
represented by a single map on the absurdly 
inadequate scale of 225 miles to an inch ! 
The index is all that could be desired. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Life and Experiences of Sir Henry 
Enfield Roscoe, F.R.S. Written by Himself. 
(Macmillan & Co.)—We are glad that Sir 
Henry Roscoe has allowed himself to be 
persuaded by his friends to publish this 
volume, for it is a book of solid value, and 
tells in simple language the life-story of an 
active man who has done more for certain 
forms of education than any other living 
man. His work in advancing technical 
education and secondary education, espe- 
cially in spreading and improving the teach- 
ing of chemistry, is too well known to need 
dwelling on. 

The author’s grandfather, William 
Roscoe, was one of the first men of mark 
produced by Liverpool, and is best known 
as the author of the ‘ Lives’ of Lorenzo de’ 
Medici and Leo X. No doubt he handed 
on some of his literary ability to 
his grandson. William Roscoe acquired 
Allerton Hall and estate, near Liver- 
pool, but lost it with the failure of the 
Liverpool Bank in 1816. Sir Henry as 
a boy went to the High School of the Liver- 
pool Institute, where one of his teachers 


school libraries as a useful supplement tc | was Balmain, the discoverer of Balmain’s 


‘luminous paint” and of boron nitride: 
here his love of chemistry was picked up, or 
at all events stimulated. 

In 1848 Sir Henry entered University 
College, London, where Thomas Graham 
and afterwards A. W. Williamson were 
Professors of Chemistry, and to the latter 
he became assistant. In 1853, having taken 
his B.A. degree at the University of London, 
he went to Heidelberg under Bunsen, with 
whom he was associated in research work. 
He took his Doctor’s degree at Heidelberg 
in 1854. In 1857 he was appointed Professor 
of Chemistry at Owens College, Manchester. 
The institution was then in a very different 
state from that it attained under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Greenwood as Principal, assisted 
by Sir Henry and his colleagues. Our author 
held his professorship till the end of 1885, 
when he resigned it in consequence of having 
been elected M.P. for the Southern Division 
of Manchester. His services to the College, 
to Manchester, and to its technical and 
educational work during that time were 
immense. He remained in Parliament for 
ten years, and was specially useful in giving 
the fruits of his knowledge and wide experi- 
ence to Commissions and Committees: his 
genial presence was always acceptable. 





He was instrumental in greatly improving 
the lighting, the drainage, and the ventila- 
tion of the Houses of Parliament. His 
‘Primer of Chemistry,’ issued in a@ series 
to which Huxley and Clerk Maxwell also 
contributed, introduced the science to many 
thousands; his ‘Lessons in Elementary 
Chemistry’ has been translated into many 
languages, and sold by hundreds of thousands, 
and his larger ‘Treatise on Chemistry,’ 
written in collaboration with Schorlemmer, 
is @ standard work on the subject. He was 
knighted in 1884 for his work on the Technical 
Education Committee. He has long been a 
well-known figure at the meetings of the 
British Association, and was President at 
the Manchester meeting in 1887. His later 
spheres of usefulness have included the Vice- 
Chancellorship of London University during 
a period of transition and unwonted activity, 
and the chairmanship of the Governing Body 
of the Lister Institute. The jubilee of 
his Heidelberg degree was _ celebrated 
in 1904, when many eminent men gathered 
to do him honour. The chapter on his home 
life and travels will appeal to an even wider 
circle of readers than the portions referring 
more directly to his work. 

The book contains several excellent 
portraits, including a recent one of the 
author. Specially noticeable, among those 
of men with whom the author was associated 
as pupil or colleague or with whom he became 
well acquainted, are the likenesses of 
Thomas Graham, Alexander W. Williamson, 
Bunsen, Kirchhoff, Joule, Pasteur, Berthelot, 
and Schorlemmer. Not the least interesting 
of the illustrations is ‘A Dream of Toasted 
Cheese,’ an original and very humorous 
coloured drawing by Miss Beatrix Potter, 
to illustrate ‘ First Steps in Chemistry,’ by 
Roscoe and Lunt. 

In his strenuous and varied career Sir 
Henry has played many parts, and never 
without distinction. This short record of 
his life, in his own words, recalling his 
personality, his humour and bonhomie, is 
a thing to be grateful for. Not alone to 
his numerous friends and pupils will it be 
acceptable, but it should also be available 
at all public libraries as the story of one who 
has made use of his life and health to do 
work which has benefited his fellow-citizens, 
his fellow-countrymen, and the world at 
large. 


A Guide to the Study of Fishes. By David 

Starr Jordan. With 427 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
(Constable & Co.)—This handsome and 
admirably illustrated work, in the words of 
its author, the well-known American ichthyo- 
logist Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
‘treats of the fish from all the varied points of 
view of the different branches of the study of 
ichthyology. In general all traits of the fish are 
discussed, those which the fish shares with other 
animals most briefly, those which relate to the 
evolution of the group and the divergence of its 
various classes most fully. In general the writer 
has drawn on his own experience as an ichthyo- 
logist, and with this on all the literature of the 
science, © 

It would require columns to give merely 
a rough idea of the contents of this monu- 
mental work, of which the index alone 
occupies nearly fifty pages. Unfortunately, 
the index is not so good as it might be, in 
consequence of some carelessness on the 
part of the compiler; e.g., under ‘ Frost 
Fish’ there is only one reference, and that 
to microgadus tomcod ; but under ‘ Lepi- 
dopide’ in the work itself, Lepidopus 
caudatus, not mentioned in the index, is 
described. Then under the general heading 
‘Salmonide’ one would have expected to 
find the different kinds mentioned by name ; 
but this is not the case, which necessitates 
a hunt through many pages to find any 
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particular fish. Although Dr. Jordan in- 
cludes in his ‘ General Survey ’ all the known 
fishes of the world—at least all the chief 
representatives of the species, both extinct 
and extant—he deals more fully with those 
of North America than with their relatives 
in other waters. The fishes of Australasia, 
for instance, are barely mentioned, and such 
an excellent monograph as the Rev. J. E. 
Tenison-Woods’s ‘Fish and Fisheries of 
New South Wales’ is not referred to. The 
main defect of some American ichthyologists 
is that they are too catholic; all is fish 
which comes to their net; they are too 
ready to accept statement for proof—hence 
the bewildering nomenclature of their 
Salmonide and the multiplicity of their 
distinctions without real difference. Here 
is a specimen of what an American ichthyo- 
logist of the standing of Dr. Jordan con- 
siders a probability :— 

“*It seems probable that the American trout 
originated in Asia, extended its range to South- 
East Alaska, thence southward to the Fraser and 
Columbia, thence to the Yellowstone and the Mis- 
souri via Two-Ocean Pass ; from the Snake River to 
the Great Basins of Utah and Nevada; from the 
Missouri southward to the Platte and the Arkansas, 
thence from the Platte to the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado, and then from Oregon southward coast- 
wise and along the Sierras to Northern Mexico, 
thence northward and coastwise, the sea-running 
forms passing from stream to stream.” 

We grant, in view of the impossibility 
of contradicting the Doctor’s view at this 
age of the world’s history, that the “ sea- 
running forms”? might have come “ via 
Two-Ocean Pass,” but we may ask, How did 
the other ‘American trout” get there 
—overland ? 

The important question of the success or 
non-success of artificial propagation of 
salmon is satisfactorily settled 7f Dr. Jordan 
is right. He says, referring to the depletion 
of the American Pacific Coast salmon rivers 

“The key of the solution is the artificial pro- 

pagation of salmon by means of well-ordered 
hatcheries. By this means the fisheries of the 
Sacramento have been fully restored, those of the 
Columbia approximately maintained, and a hopeful 
beginning has been made in hatching red salmon in 
Alaska.” 
But the Doctor gives no proofs. Salmon 
culture has been carried on for over fifty 
years in Europe, and we should heartily 
welcome proof of success which would 
satisfy such experts as Mr. Archer, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, or the Duke of Richmond, 
who has “cultivated” salmon for many a 
year on the Spey. 

It may be said generally that it would be 
difficult to praise this fine work too highly : 
its twelve hundred pages with over four 
hundred admirable illustrations abound with 
interest, and make it, as the author hoped, 
rg a book valuable to technical students, 
interesting to anglers and nature lovers, and 
instructive to all who open its pages.” A 
welcome feature is the series of portraits of 
prominent ichthyologists, including Dr. 
Giinther, Mr. G. A. Boulenger, F.R.S., and 
Dr. Jordan. 


American Insects. By Vernon L. Kellogg. 
(Constable & Co.)—This somewhat massive 
volume is another American textbook of 
entomology, and it is to America that we 
now look, and not in vain, for our best and 
most complete information on economic 
entomology. While in this country our 
first great book—and still the classic—the 
immortal ‘Introduction’ by Kirby and 
Spence, dealt largely with insect bionomics 
and little with taxonomy, the trend of 
British entomology from their time has been 
in the opposite direction, and descriptive 
and monographic work has _ generally 
held the field, thus somewhat restricting 





a knowledge of insects to specialists. 
Since the time of Darwin, and thanks 
to the influence of his invigorating spirit, 
insects have been used in numerous 
ways to illustrate the reality of natural 
selection, or the survival of the fittest, 
as a great factor in the concept of evolu- 
tion. This has created a distinct feature 
in British entomological writings, and 
though in many cases it has not unnatu- 
rally produced much pure theory—for the 
spirit of Darwin is not always united with 
his method in the work of some of his 
followers—it has nevertheless undoubtedly 
added to the popularity of the science, for 
the zoological journalist finds in iliustra- 
tions of a great theory the requirements of 
the general reader and a welcome addition 
to the culture of “‘ the man in the street.” 
In America the injuries caused by insects 
have been long recognized as of national 
importance, and the commonwealth of that 
great territory has very wisely, by financial 
and other aid, enabled a number of excellent 
workers to study the question and endeavour 
to find means of mitigating the agricultural 
and other losses thus sustained, so that the 
State entomologist has become a permanent 
official, and economic entomology a govern- 
mental study with a vast national literature. 

Prof. Kellogg’s aim has been to combine 
the systematic, economic, and bionomic 
purviews in a textbook primarily devoted 
to American insects, and in _ theoretical 
questions he is on the side of the Neo- 
Darwinians, and not on that of the Neo- 
Lamarckians, as are so many of his American 
colleagues. The Atheneum is not the journal 
in which to discuss such technical matters 
as insect anatomy or taxonomy, and the 
three chapters which will most interest the 
general naturalist are those entitled ‘ Insects 
and Flowers,’ ‘Color and Pattern and their 
Uses,’ and ‘Insects and Disease,’ though 
these consist principally of the results 
obtained by other workers. Thus in the 
discussion on ‘Insects and Flowers’ we 
naturally expect to find considerable refer- 
ence to the work of Darwin, Lubbock (now 
Lord Avebury), and Plateau; nor are we 
disappointed. ‘Color and Pattern and 
their Uses’ is a subject treated from the 
utilitarian standpoint, and the question is 
asked, ‘“‘ What is the use to the insects of 
all this colour and pattern?” It is singular 
that this inquiry, which no evolutionist can 
ignore, is one which might have been 
put forward by any of the old teleologists, 
but since the publication of ‘The Origin 
of Species’ the problem is pursued by a 
different method and based on another con- 
clusion. Prof. Kellogg admits the different 
explanations of some of the colour phenomena 
of insects as appertaining to the obvious, 
the certain, the probable, and the possible ; 
but as a certain instance of “ protective 
resemblance ” he adduces, and with good 
reason, the well-known example of the 
Kallima, or ‘‘ dead-leaf butterfly,’’ which he 
twice figures. On each occasion, however, 
the figure perpetuates the old error of the 
butterfly resting on a twig with its head 
uppermost, whereas the exact converse is 
the case in nature ; and although the latter 
position rather adds to than detracts from 
its simulative appearance, the mistake 
affords an example of the danger in formu- 
lating theories on insects which may be 
known by museum specimens only. 

‘Insects and Disease’ is a somewhat new 
subject in entomology, and one of the most 
important for the human race. As a colonial 
problem it is a factor of great importance in 
the “labour question,” for it governs the pos- 
sibility of labour and is a crux in colonial 
expansion. When it is recognized that a 
region may be of a deadly malarial nature 





to man as a consequence of disease-convey- 
ing insects, and that mosquitoes alone in 
meny parts of the world are at least as. 
detrimental to the welfare of a colony as an 
armed invasion, we may well cherish the 
names of Manson and Ross among others 
whose investigations have shown that the- 
spread of many diseases is due to insects, 
and that the colonization of a malarial 
region may become an entomological ques- 
tion. Prof. Kellogg has well summarized 
our present information on the subject, and 
drawn attention to future potentialities. 


An Introduction to Astronomy. By Forest 
Ray Moulton, Assistant Professor of Astro- 
nomy in the University of Chicago. (Mac- 
millan & Co.)—The author of this work is: 
already favourably known by his ‘ Intro- 
duction to Celestial Mechanics,’ which proved 
his familiarity with the more strictly mathe- 
matical departments of the science. In his 
new work his object is to give the main facts 
in regard to observational and descriptive 
astronomy. Numerous brief historical refer- 
ences have been introduced to show by what 
steps the marvellous results of astronomical 
investigation have been reached. Especially 
admirable is the way in which the results of 
observation and the accounts of the theories 
which have been built upon them are 
arranged. For example, in the chapter on 
the motions of the earth, the various facts 
which prove the heliocentric theory are given. 
in sequence; whereas in a collection of 
astronomical data, arranged according to 
the methods of making observations, they 
would be widely separated. 

Turning to some of the disputed points in 
astronomy, we note that Prof. Moulton 
prefers Schiaparelli’s view of the time of 
rotation of Venus—that it is equal, like that 
of Mercury, to that of its orbital revolution 
—rather than that of those who accept a 

riod about the same as that first put forth 

y Cassini the elder (J. D., by the by, not 
J. J., as our author gives his initials on 
p- 323), viz., somewhat shorter than that 
of the earth. The point is very difficult to 
settle, on account of the thick atmosphere: 
surrounding Venus, so very different from 
the condition of Mercury. We commend 
his remark about the foolishness of the- 
notion of attempting to signal from the earth 
to Mars, which shows forgetfulness of the fact 
that when we see the planet best (and then 
at the distance of 35,000,000 miles), the 
earth is “new” with respect to Mars, 
and invisible from that direction. With 
regard to the so-called “‘ canals” on Mars, 
he sets down a résumé of all the facts known, 
and does not attempt to decide between 
the different views. That the “canals” 
are artificial formations seems to us to be a 
wild idea, nor did Schiaparelli, who first 
suggested the name “canals,” mean any 
such thing. That the appearances are at 
any rate partly subjective, Mr. Maunder’s 
experiments may be allowed to have proved. 
However, on this, as on most other points, 
Prof. Moulton gives all the latest informa- 
tion. His book is well brought up to date ; 
and he mentions, for instance, the seven 
satellites now known of Jupiter and the ten 
of Saturn, the furthest of which revolves: 
at a very great distance from its primary, 
and in the reverse direction to that of most 
of the other bodies of the solar system. To 
make the book more useful for teaching, 
questions are given at the end of each chapter. 
It is richly illustrated, many of the views of 
the solar and lunar surfaces, and of the 
nebulz (we hope that not many will follow 
the author in adopting nebulas as the plural of 
nebula), being reproduced by permission 
from photographs taken at the great Lick 
and Yerkes observatories. The volume 
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cannot fail to be acceptable to all who 
desire to be acquainted with astronomical 
science in its latest developments. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Tue Journal of the Anthropological 
Institute contains, as usual, a great variety 
of papers. Mr. N. F. Robarts describes a 
British camp or oppidum discovered in 
excavating foundations for an asylum near 
Wallington, in Surrey, and suggests that that 
place took its ancient name of Waleton, or 
wall-town, from its proximity to that camp. 
Mr. A. L. Lewis continues his observations 
on the prehistoric remains in Cornwall by 
an examination of those in the western 
portion of that county. The Hon. John 
Abercromby, in a_ well-illustrated paper, 
investigates the chronology of prehistoric 
glass beads and associated ceramic types 
in Britain, and concludes that the importa- 
tion of long and globular beads of vitreous 
material into Britain coincides with part of 
the Hallstadt period of Central Europe, or 
approximately 900 to 600 B.c. Dr. Beddoe’s 
Huxley Memorial Lecture on ‘Colour and 
Race’ notes changes in type that his long 
observation has led him to believe are gradu- 
ally proceeding among ourselves. With 
regard to India, Mr. H. A. Rose, local corre- 
spondent of the Institute at Simla, describes 
in two papers the pregnancy observances in 
the Punjab, of the Hindu and Mohammedan 
populations respectively. 

No fewer than five papers relate to South 
Africa. Mr. C. A. Wheelwright, C.M.G., 
communicates notes on the native circum- 
cision lodges in the Zoutpansberg district 
of the Transvaal, where he is Commissioner. 
Two papers relate to a single tribe, the 
Bawenda, of which Magato was the ruler 
when Mr. William Grant visited it in 1894, 
before the war with the Boers which resulted 
in its subjugation. His observations may be 
compared with those of the Rev. E. Gott- 
schling, the missionary stationed among the 
tribe. A contribution from the Rev. W. C. 
Willoughby, a local correspondent, relates 
to the totemism of the Becwana tribes ; and 
the fifth, by Mr. Torday and Mr. T. A. Joyce, 
is on the ethnography of the Ba-mbala, a 
Bantu tribe hitherto little known. These 
several collections form an important addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the native tribes. 

Other articles are by Mr. Ling Roth on 
tatu in the Society Islands; Mr. Andrew 
Lang on the primitive and the advanced in 
totemism; and Mr. S. H. Warren on the 
origin of “ eolithic ” flints by natural causes, 
especially by the foundering of drifts. The 
* Miscellanea ’ include a notice of Mr. C. V. 
Hartman’s archeological researches in Costa 
Rica. 

In Folk-lore for June Mr. A. W. Howitt 
answers the criticisms of Mr. Andrew Lang 
on his ‘ Native Tribes of South-East Aus- 
tralia,’ and concludes that the classificatory 
terms of relationship show that the ancestors 
of those tribes were at one time in the status 
of group-marriage. Mr. A. B. Cook pursues 
his researches into the European belief in a 
sky-god, continuing his observations on the 
Celtic form of that belief. Mr. A. T. Craw- 
ford Cree speculates on the significance of the 
inversion of the knees and feet of certain 
mythical beings. Among the collectanea 
are contributions to Cairene folk-lore by 
Prof. Sayce. 

We regret to hear of the death of M. 
Louis Edouard Stanislas Piette, which took 
place at Rumigny, on June 5th, in his 
eightieth year. Many of his contributions to 
prehistoric archeology have been noted here. 
He was a magistrate, an officer of public 
instruction, honorary president of the Pre- 





historic Society of France, laureate of the 
Academy of Sciences and of the Academy of 
Inscriptions, and honorary member of many 
learned societies in France and othercountries. 

The Congress of the Institut International 
de Sociologie, held at the University of 
London in the first week of July, under the 
presidency of M. Levasseur, was very 
successful. The subject prescribed for dis- 
cussion was that of les luttes sociales. 
By this means desultory discussion was 
avoided ; while the subject itself was suffi- 
ciently comprehensive to allow of its being 
dealt with from many diverse points of view. 
The members were welcomed by Lord 
Avebury, as President of the Sociological 
Society ; and among the readers of papers 
were Mr. Frederic Harrison and Dr. C. S$. 
Loch. 








SOCIETIES. 


Farapay.—July 2.—Prof. §. P. Thompson in 
the chair.—Prof. K. Birkeland, of the University 
of Christiania, read a paper on ‘ The Oxidation of 
Atmospheric Nitrogen in Electric Ares’—Dr. 
Eugene Haanel, of the Department of the Interior, 
Ottawa, presented a ‘ Preliminary Report on the 
Experiments made at Saulte Ste. Marie, under 
Government Auspices, on the Smelting of Canadian 
Tron Ores by the Electro-Thermic Process.’—A 
paper on ‘ Electrolysis of Dilute Solutions of Acids 
and Alkalis at Low Potentials: Dissolving of 
Platinum at the Anode by a Direct Current,’ by 
Dr. G. Senter was taken as read. 








Science Gossip. 


Next week we shall publish the first of 
two articles on ‘La Précision des Lois 
Physiques ’ by the well-known physicist, M. 
Charles E. Guye, of Geneva. 

Mr. R. H. Lock’s ‘ Recent Advances in 
the Study of Variation, Heredity, and 
Evolution’ is one of Mr. Murray’s interest- 
ing announcements. The author’s object 
is to describe the connexion between the 
new science of genetics and such develop- 
ments of Darwinism as the work of Mendel. 

Tue Edinburgh University Court have 
appointed Dr. W. G. Smith to the recently 
instituted George Combe Lectureship in 
General and Experimental Psychology. Dr. 
Smith is a graduate of Edinburgh, andthrough 
his appointment vacates the position of 
Assistant Lecturer and Senior Demonstrator 
in Physiology and Lecturer in Experimental 
Psychology at Liverpool University. 

WE note the publication of the following 
Parliamentary Papers: Part II. of the 
Annual Report of the Fishery Board for 
Scotland — Report on Salmon Fisheries 
(1s. 13d.); and Report of the Government 
Laboratory for the Year ended March 31st 
(3d.). 

Dr. SvEN HeEpIN, who is now on his way 
to the Karakoram Pass, announced before 
he left India that one of his main objects 
was to set at rest the question of the sup- 
posed existence of a great snowy range north 
of the lake region. He intended to enter 
the region in which such a range mey be 
situated from the side of Chinese Turkistan. 
Dr. Sven Hedin’s views do not appear to 
be shared by the Survey of India Depart- 
ment. Col. Burrard in @ recent lecture on 
exploration in Tibet expressed the following 
view: ‘‘ We have now got out of exploration 
all that it can give us, and our knowledge 
of the country will not advance further until 
we undertake systematic surveys.’”’ The 
only region left for useful exploration, as 
Col. Burrard correctly says, is ‘‘ the wild 
country lying towards Burma and China. 
That the Sang-po of Tibet falls into the Brah- 





maputra is a fact conclusively established 
but the upper courses of the great rivers of 
Burma and Siam are still unknown.” 

Pror. G. MULiLER, of Potsdam, announces 
(Ast. Nach., No. 4105) the discovery of a 
variable star in the constellation Cassiopeia. 
In the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung ’ it is num- 
bered +69°.179, and registered of the 6°5 
magnitude, which is about its normal 
brightness, but at a minimum it sinks down 
to 7°7; the whole period is about 14. 44, 41™, 
In a general list it will be reckoned as var. 
77, 1906, Cassiopeia. Harvard College 
Observatory Circular No. 117 also announces 
a new variable in the constellation Sagit- 
tarius, which is numbered —30°.16169 in 
the Cordoba ‘ Durchmusterung.’ Its varia- 
bility was noticed by Mrs. Fleming from an 
examination of a large number of recent 
plates, the variation amounting to a magni- 
tude in a period of little more than two days. 
The normal magnitude is about 8°8, the mini- 
mum about 10°0. This star will be reckoned 
as var. 78, 1906, Sagittarii. 

WE have received the sixth number of 
vol. xxxv. of the Memorie della Societa degli 
Spettroscopisti Italiani. The principal paper 
is a note by Prof. Bemporad on the rate of 
variation of the solar radiation during the 
successive phases of an eclipse. There is 
also a description (with diagrams) of some 
previously inedited observations of the solar 
chromosphere and protuberances obtained by 
the late Prof. Tacchini (founder of the 
Society) in 1877 and 1878 at Palermo, with 
& spectroscope constructed by M. Tauber 
at Leipsic under the direction of Zéllner. 
The diagrams of the spectroscopical images 
of the solar limb as observed at Catania, 
Kalocsa, Odessa, Rome, and Ziirich are 
continued to June, 1904. Prof. Ricco, 
editor of the Memorie, is assisted by Father 
Blaserna and Signor Fergola. 








FINE ARTS 


—o— 


The Royal Academy of Arts: a Complete 
Dictionary of Contributors and their 
Work from its Foundation in 1769 to 


1904. By Algernon Graves. Vol. VI. 
(H. Graves and Bell & Sons.) 
Wirn this instalment, which extends 


from Oakes to Rymsdyk, Mr. Graves and 
his subscribers have the satisfaction of 
having three-fourths of this great under- 
taking within their ken; in other words, 
rather more than 126,000 entries out of a 
probable total of over 164,000 have been 
printed and published, the average number 
of entries per volume being about 21,000. 
The instalment now before us is the most 
important of the work, as it includes the 
Reynolds entries—and Reynolds is a 
subject on which Mr. Graves has prob- 
ably more knowledge than any of his 
critics. Messrs. Graves and Cronin’s 
great ‘ History’ of the works of the first 
President of the Royal Academy is so 
exhaustive that there seems very little 
left for any one else to unearth. One 
turns to, and from, the Reynolds entry 
in this ‘Complete Dictionary’ with a 


| feeling of admiration, for, out of the long 


list of anonymous portraits exhibited at 
the Royal Academy from 1769 to 1790, 
only about three remain unidentified. 
The compiler has apparently exhausted 
every possible source of information. 
There are, it is true, a good many “prob- 
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ables,” as sporting people phrase it ; but 
the identities suggested are founded on 
substantial grounds. If, however, we feel 
unable to offer any serious criticism of 
the Reynolds portion of this dictionary, 
we can make an addition to Mr. Graves’s 
knowledge concerning one of Reynolds’s 
pictures now in the National Gallery— 
‘The Holy Family,’ painted for Macklin 
in 1788. In a contemporary life of Mrs. 
Sheridan, forming part of an imperfect 
volume of biographies, the following sen- 
tence occurs :— 


“*Mrs. Sheridan was persuaded to sit to 
Sir Joshua Reynolds as a model for the 
Virgin Mary when he undertook to design 
a Holy Family ; and I will affirm that from 
the day of Apelles to the existing moment 
there never wes a face more suitable to the 
grand idea, or more eminently fraught with 
the lineaments of sober loveliness,” &c. 


We do not insist upon the accuracy of 
this statement, but those who care to do 
so may compare the chief figure of the 
picture itself with the acknowledged 
portraits of this lovely woman. 

The new volume contains an unusual 
number of portrait painters, nearly all of 
whom have fallen into oblivion, and 
whose work is probably now ascribed to 
one or other of the half a dozen men who 
have survived. George Place, for in- 
stance (son of a linendraper on Essex 
Bridge, Dublin, and a pupil of F. R. 
West), exhibited only from 1791 to 
1797; his No. 931 in the Academy 
of 1797 is stated by Mr. Graves to be 
* Baron de Medici,’ whilst Anthony Pasquin 
called it ‘Major de Medico.’ Bryan 
accords Place seven lines only, but he 
must have been an expert artist, for he 
secured some good sitters—Sir John 
Jervis, Admiral Buckner, the Margravine 
of Anspach, and even Wolcot (Peter 
Pindar); the numbers of some of his 
exhibits in 1791-3 indicate that they 
must have been in oils. Mr. Graves 
classes Alexander Pope, the actor, as a 
miniaturist, but here, again, some of his 
exhibits (particularly those from 1785 to 
1792, and even later) must have been in 
oils; he continued to exhibit until 1821 
(Bryan says he was exhibiting “from 
1790 to 1821 ”’), and his subjects included 
Lord Mayor Boydell, W. Woodfall, M. 
Bryan, Miss Siddons, and King the come- 
dian, ending with G. Robins, perhaps the 
famous auctioneer. Pope’s wife, who after- 
wards married Francis Wheatley, the 
artist, was also an artist, and exhibited 
under the name of Pope from 1808 to 
1838 ; she painted portraits and views, 
but particularly devoted herself to flowers, 
executing commissions for 8S. Curtis, of 
The Botanical Magazine. Some of the 
botanical names of her pictures as printed 
in the Royal Academy catalogues, and 
faithfully reprinted by Mr. Graves, will jar 
on the nerves of any oneat all acquainted 
with botany. Abraham Raimbach, the 
engraver, figures here as a miniaturist, 
a point about which he is silent in his 
‘Memoirs.’ David Wilkie Raimbach, who 


exhibited from 1843 to 1863, and Miss 
Raimbach, who exhibited from 1835 to 
1855, both gained distinction as minia- 





turists, and were presumably children of 
the engraver: they are not mentioned in 
Bryan. During the last few years two 
other members of the Raimbach family 
have exhibited miniatures at the Academy. 
The Plimers, Andrew and Nathaniel, are 
here recorded, but together they do not 
fill a page, and very few of their anony- 
mous portraits have been identified. Sir 
W. C. Ross’s miniatures and other works 
occupy nearly eight columns. The great 
miniature authority and collector Dr. 
J. L. Propert figures from 1870 to 1882 as 
an etcher. 

In this volume, as in those which pre- 
ceded it, the number of artists who in 
their day attained considerable eminence, 
but are now forgotten, or very nearly so, 
is large. Where, for instance, shall we 
find a single example of Archer James 
Oliver, A.R.A., who was (with a solitary 
exception) represented in every exhibition 
at the Academy from 1791 to 1841, and 
whose studio in Bond Street for many years 
never wanted sitters? We know from 
Bryan that in the later years of his career 
“his means were reduced,” and this is 
mournfully implied by his various resi- 
dences: from Upper Berkeley Street in 
1824 he went to No. 4, London Road, 
“near the Obelisk” ; then to Darlington 
Place, Southwark Bridge; and finally to 
Blackfriars Road—all a good deal less 
noisome than in 1906, but hardly fashion- 
able quarters even seventy or eighty 
years ago. Again, F. Christopher Pack, 
who was exhibiting from 1786 to 1840 at 
irregular intervals, is another artist who 
would be forgotten but for a few 
lines in Bryan, where, by the way, the 
father and son are confused: it was the 
father, a Norwich tradesman, who “ suf- 
fered some losses.” Various interesting 
particulars about Pack are given in 
Anthony Pasquin’s ‘ Authentic History of 
the Artists of Ireland’ (pp. 52-3), where 
his work is well spoken of: some of his 
portraits are yet to be found in Norfolk. 
Bryan says he was “ last heard of in 1796,” 
but at the Academy of 1840 he exhibited 
a portrait of himself ‘‘ painted in the year 
1787,” presumably the very picture which 
he had in the Academy of that year, 
No. 48. The mention of Pasquin (or, to 
give him his real name, John Williams) 
reminds us that he himself, one of the 
bitterest critics of the Academy, was also 
an exhibitor at that institution, where a 
picture by him of three Indian chiefs was 
hung in 1802. In admitting it the Aca- 
demicians showed great magnanimity, and 
Pasquin’s strictures ceased. Sir John 
Dean Paul, the banker, is another name 
which one sees in this book with surprise ; 
he is not in Bryan, and yet he was almost 
continuously represented at the Academy 
from 1802 to 1837. He was the father of 
the banker whose public career (with that 
of his partners) came to such an inglorious 
end in 1856. W. Pickett, who was 
exhibiting views and portraits from 1792 
to 1820, is another forgotten artist ; and 
the same may almost be said of Quadal, 
whose name, however, does occur in Bryan ; 
he was exhibiting at the Academy from 
1772 to 1793, and painted wild animals 





‘in the manner of Snyders and Redinger.’” 
Pasquin declared that Quadal “has been 
employed by more sovereigns and tra- 
velled into more regions than any other 
artist living ” ; he is ranked by Mr. Graves. 
as a “painter,” but he was also an 
engraver, and his No. 658 in the Academy 
of 1793, ‘Inside of a Cowhouse,’ was 
probably either an engraving or an 
etching. 

After Reynolds, the two most pro- 
minent portrait painters recorded in this 
volume are Thomas Phillips, whose 
exhibits extended from 1792 to 1846, and 
H. W. Pickersgill, whose earliest appear- 
ance was in the Academy of 1806, his 
latest being in 1872—honourable records 
of 54 years and 66 years respectively. 
Several of Phillips’s portraits are now 
at the National Portrait Gallery, and the 
publication of this volume will give the 
Director of that establishment an oppor- 
tunity of correcting and amending some 
of the entries in a future edition of the 
Catalogue. The portrait of Sir Joseph 
Banks, for instance, is described in the 
current edition of the Catalogue as 
‘painted in 1814,” but the portrait in 
the Academy of that year was “ painted 
for the Corporation of Boston,” whilst the 
N.P.G. picture of Banks as President of 
the Royal Society was exhibited in 1809. 
Dr. Buckland’s portrait is one of three 
which Phillips exhibited at the Academy 
in 1830, 1832, and 1842. The portrait of 
Chantrey is probably that of 1818. With 
regard to the Pickersgill portraits in the 
N.P.G., that of Jeremy Bentham was in 
the Academy of 1829, and was apparently 
never claimed by the sitter, as it was in the 
artist’s sale in July, 1875 ; ; that of George 
Stephenson is probably the R.A. portrait 
of 1845, in which the surname is spelt 
““Stevenson”; and the Wordsworth por- 
trait is doubtless that of the 1841 Aca- 
demy. 

The work of two Presidents fall within 
the limits of the present volume: Rey- 
nolds and Sir Edward J. Poynter. The 
latter first exhibited in 1861, and eight 
years later was elected an A.R.A. Raeburm 
is another name which occurs in this 
volume, but his exhibits from 1792 to 
1823 do not take up much more than a 
column. James Ramsay, the two Pococks, 
David Roberts, Pettie, John Phillip, the 
Reinagles, and John Russell are among 
the more conspicuous names recorded in 
this volume, and the temptation to linger 
over some of these entries is very great. 
Russell’s ‘Mr. George Spence’ of 1796 
was ‘‘one of those tyrants of the teeth, 
vulgarly called a Dentist”; the 1791 
picture of ‘A Lady and Three Children’ 
was of Mrs. Wells, the actress, and her 
children by Edward Topham : the picture 
is now in a well-known private collection 
in London. In glancing over the Rigaud 
entries we notice one (R.A. 1786, No. 11) 
of ‘Capt. Joseph Brandt, alias Thaye- 
adanegea of the Mohawks’: Romney 
had painted him in 1776, on the occasion 
of his first visit to London. 

We have noticed a good many slight 


slips, which are probably the fault not of 


Mr. Graves, but of the compiler of the 
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original catalogues: e¢.g., ‘“ George Pilotell”’ 
({p. 153) should be Georges Pilotelle ; and 
“Galval” Cairn (p. 104) should be 
Gulval. The frontispiece to this volume 
is of Sir Francis Grant, the sixth President 
-of the R.A. 








Modern Bookbindings : their Design and 
Decoration. By S.T. Prideaux. (Constable 
& Co.)—An account of the best English 
and French bookbinders of the day, written 
by an artist of Miss Prideaux’s experience 
and taste, and illustrated by fifty-four 
-selected examples of their work, is a book 
for which all interested in the subject may be 
grateful. When this account ceases to be 
mere compte rendu, and expands into criticism 
of the aims and methods of the day, the value 
of the book is doubled, and the only objection 
‘to it that can be raised is that, none of the 
artist’s own work being included, it is in- 
-complete as a representation of what is being 
done. There are roughly two great classes 
of bookbindings: those in which the 
ornament is designed to bring out the beauty 
of the leather surface, and those in which 
the leather is used merely as a convenient 
basis for ornament. The examples chosen 
by Miss Prideaux show that this second 
class is the more popular with the binders 
of to-day. And this is not to be wondered 
at, the tendency of the majority of artists 
being to run riot in mere dexterity of work- 
manship. What we really want now, in 
this as in most other arts, is a return to. a 
grave simplicity of style, almost to an 
absence of any decoration beyond (in this 
case) that inherent in the disposition of the 
lettering, and the accentuation of the con- 
struction of the cover, the labour thus dis- 
pensed with being more usefully spent on 
perfecting the “forwarding” of the book. 
Pictorial designs on the covers belong to the 
same region of taste as the drawing-room- 
table book; and the idea of putting a 
painting on a book-cover, and then pro- 
tecting it with a translucent material, is 
altogether opposed to our notion of what 
a book should be. A very interesting section 
is that illustrating the work done by women, 
and, asmight beexpected from their teachers, 
the work strikes one as among the best 
‘shown. We regret that Miss Prideaux did 
not illustrate some of the remarkable bindings 
designed by Mr. Ricketts and executed by 
Zaehnsdorf and others. The section on 
French binding introduces English amateurs 
to some of the younger school of Parisian 
bookbinders. Tradition is so strong in this 
art there that the revolt is accentuated, and, 
in our judgment, goes far beyond admissible 
limits. The skill shown is amazing, but the 
result is deplorable. A suggestive paper on 
‘Edition Binding,’ reprinted from The 
Printing Art, closes a very instructive book. 
It should be in the hands of every one who 
takes an interest in the subject. If people 
who like books and wish them well bound 
would only realize the importance of im- 
posing to some extent their personal taste 
‘on their bookbinders, there would be some 
hope for the growth of the art in this country. 
An educated public is essential to the con- 
tinued existence of any good art. 


Der junge Diirer. Drei Studien von Werner 
Weisbach. (Leipsic, Hiersemann.)—In three 
chapters, which cannot fail to be of deep 
interest to students of Diirer, Dr. Weisbach 
‘discusses every work which has been reason- 
ably or unreasonably attributed to the master, 
from his earliest drawing, his own portrait 
dated 1484, to the period, about twenty 
years later, when he may be said to have 
reached maturity and passed the experi- 
mental stage. No exact date is fixed for 





the termination of the study; but whether 
Dr. Weisbach deals with pictures, engravings, 
woodcuts, or drawings, we find him, as a 
matter of fact, adopting 1503, Diirer’s 
thirty-second year, as the limit of youth. 
He enters into no detailed criticism of the 
masterpieces of 1504—the ‘ Adoration of the 
Kings’ in the Uffizi, the ‘ Adam and Eve,’ 
the ‘ Life of the Virgin’ ; the ‘ Green Passion’ 
is not mentioned. In drawing the great 
change comes when Diirer sets himself to 
grapple seriously with the problems of 
perspective and proportion. 

The first chapter is devoted to Diirer’s 
relation to German art of the fifteenth 
century, the second to his attitude towards 
Italian art and the antique, the third to the 
period of Sturm und Drang which ensued 
upon his return from his first visit to Italy. 
The belief that such a visit took place is 
based on strong evidence, and is now almost 
universally held, the journey being regarded 
no longer as an episode of the Wanderjahre, 
but as a separate enterprise of the winter of 
1494-5, following Diirer’s marriage and his 
establishment as an independent master at 
Nuremberg. The author’s construction of 
Diirer’s biography during the Wanderjahre 
themselves will have been anticipated by 
those who know his previous writings. 
Dr. Weisbach is still, as he was ten years 
ago, the most determined opponent of the 
theory that Diirer’s residence at Basle was 
prolonged from 1492 to 1494, and that he 
spent those years not only in painting and 
in acquiring the art of engraving on copper, 
but also in producing a very large number 
of illustrations to ‘Der Ritter von Turn,’ 
Brant’s ‘ Narrenschiff,’ and other books, in 
addition to the unpublished woodcuts and 
drawings on the woodblock for a projected 
edition of Terence, which are now in the 
Basle Museum. Though that theory, pro- 
pounded by Dr. Daniel Burckhardt, has to 
some extent been gaining ground, we believe 
that Dr. Weisbach is right in contesting it. 
We have enough knowledge of Diirer’s early 
drawings to trace a consistent development 
in his art without the interpolation of this 
great mass of illustrations. The illustra- 
tions themselves have no appearance of 
being the work of a young and experimental 
artist; they seem rather to betray a 
practised hand, used to the routine of the 
trade. Such resemblance to the work of 
Diirer as may, we admit, be detected in 
them, can be explained by the influence of 
Schongauer upon both artists in common. 
However tempted we may have felt, at 
times, to claim the ‘ Narrenschiff’ for 
Diirer, we still resist the temptation on re- 
considering the evidence. The dates are 
all against the attribution. Diirer is sup- 
posed to have left Basle, at the latest, in 
1494, but illustrations in the same style 
go on appearing there—in diminishing 
numbers, it is true, and of inferior merit— 
till 1499. Diirer meanwhile has been pro- 
ducing his magnificent woodcuts — the 
‘ Apocalypse’ set and others of the same 
calibre—at Nuremberg. Then, when the 
style dies out at Basle, it reappears, as Dr. 
Friedlander has observed, at Nuremberg, 
but in a work which cannot possibly be 
Diirer’s, the ‘ Revelations of St. Bridget.’ 
That is the one book in which we can find 
a definite influence of the anonymous Basle 
master; in the Celtes books we seek for it 
in vain, except, perhaps, in the two ‘ Ros- 
witha’ cuts which Dr. Weisbach will not 
give to Diirer, though a definite sketch by 
his hand for one of them exists. That 
does not, after all, necessarily prove that he 
drew the finished composition on the block. 
The evidence, lastly, that Diirer in 1494 was 
studying under some unknown master at 
Strassburg, not at Basle, is too strong to be 





set aside by Dr. Burckhardt’s far-fetched 
emendation of the inscriptions recorded in the 
Imhof inventory. That Diirer was at Basle 
in 1492 and designed one woodcut for a 
Basle publisher is certain ; that he drew the 
Hamburg ‘ Lovers’ at Basle is probable ; 
his portrait of 1493 may have been painted 
at Basle, and there is a woodcut of that year 
(not mentioned in the book) which may be 
another Basle work of Diirer’s; but these 
few performances give us no more warrant 
than do the remaining certain drawings and 
woodcuts of Diirer’s youth for making this 
immense addition to his work. 

To return for a moment to the ‘St. Bridget,’ 
we are not inclined to accept Dr. Weisbach’s 
construction of a group of works by the same 
hand (p. 79). No. 3 may pass, but we are 
unwilling to admit that No. 1 and No. 2 
are by the same artist, or that either is by 
the same hand as the ‘ St. Bridget ’ illustra- 
tions. In the specimens reproduced from 
No. 1 (an incomplete Passion on wood) and 
No. 2 (a series of seven drawings of the life 
of St. Benedict, wrongly, no doubt, attri- 
buted to Traut) there are two points of 
resemblance, a curly head and a curious hat, 
but a host of differences. If the whole of 
the two sets could be compared, the differences 
would be overwhelming. The drawings are 
by a Nuremberg artist; the fact that the 
arms of Geuschmid and Tetzel occur upon 
two of them concurs with the evidence of 
style to prove this. It is by no means so 
clear that the Passion is of Nuremberg origin. 
The ‘ Crowning with Thorns,’ which is com- 
mon, while the rest of the series is excessively 
rare, has architecture closely allied to certain 
woodcuts (especially No. 11 of Kautzsch’s 
reproductions) in the ‘ Ritter von Turn’; 
and the long-nosed ruffians, one of whom 
appears again in the ‘ Bearing of the Cross,’ 
are of an alien type. 

Weare less in sympathy with Dr. Weisbach 
when he attempts to add to Diirer’s work 
on wood than when he guards it on other 
sides from intrusion. He has suggested 
that two anonymous illustrations—one (p. 17) 
of 1489, and another (p. 18) of about the 
same date—may be works of Diirer’s youth. 
The first is insignificant; the second is 
remarkable and spirited, indeed, but Dr. 
Weisbach’s arguments cannot establish more 
than some slight probability for his attribu- 
tion. A much more important work is the 
large ‘Crucifixion’ reproduced on p. 76. 
We should be inclined to attribute it to a 
foreign (North Italian ?) artist who had seen 
some of Diirer’s angels. The women in the 
group beneath the Cross are as unlike Diirer 
as anything could be; and how could he 
have drawn this St. John in sandals? The 
‘Temptation,’ ‘Death of Judas,’ and other 
subsidiary scenes, however ordindr, are part 
of the original design, and it is the second 
state, not the first, that they lack. 

Without filling a space not far short of 
Dr. Weisbach’s 95 pages it would be im- 
possible to touch upon more than a few of 
the interesting questions that he discusses. 
His knowledge of the Italian Quattrocento 
makes the chapter devoted to Diirer’s 
relation to Italian art especially valuable. 
He minimizes the influence of Jacopo de’ 
Barbari on Diirer, regarding the supposed 
effect of the Italian artist’s engravings on 
the German as merely a phase in his normal 
and inevitable development. Both alike 
owe much to the older German engravers. 
The reproduction and discussion of Diirer’s 
study from the nude in the Uffizi are valu- 
able; the comparison of the ‘ Hercules’ 
drawing at Darmstadt with Pollajuolo’s 
picture at Newhaven was made independ- 
ently by a recent writer in The Burlington 
Magazine. It is interesting to find the 
‘Virgin with the Monkey ’ confronted with 
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Lorenzo di Credi’s Pistoja altarpiece. The 
book contains, among many illustrations of 
great interest, the first reproduction of a 
drawing recently acquired by the Berlin 
Museum, in which the subjects of two early 
engravings (B. 83 and 86) occur in a juxta- 
position so surprising that the hypothesis of 
a clever imitation or forgery by an early 
draughtsman irresistibly suggests itself. 
We should not expect Diirer to prepare in 
this way for his engravings, but his studies 
for some much later plates are equally dis- 
concerting, and equally hard to reject. The 
approximation to his penwork is exceedingly 
close, and it is difficult to credit an imitator 
with the variations in certain figures. We 
are glad to find that Dr. Weisbach does full 
justice to the important early drawing at 
Oxford recently published by Mr. Colvin. 
His scepticism with regard to Mr. G. Mayer’s 
‘Madonna ’ and the so-called ‘ Belisarius ’ at 
Berlin might perhaps more fairly apply to 
the overrated landscape drawing at Erlangen. 
His criticism of the early pictures is always 
readable and generally sound ; he estimates 
at its true value the interesting, but second- 
rate portrait belonging to the Grand Duke 
of Hesse which passed for a Diirer at the 
Diisseldorf Exhibition. His attitude through- 
out the book towards Diirer’s real or sup- 
posed performances is calm and sensible, 
and he makes no attempt to be original at 
all costs. It should be mentioned, lastly, 
that the book contains a valuable appendix 
on Nuremberg illustrated books before 1500, 
and an index specifying in detail the works 
by Diirer discussed in the text. 








PHOTOGRAPHING AT THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 
20 and 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 

I READ with interest and satisfaction Mr. 
Emery Walker’s letter in your issue of 
July 7th, concerning the new fee charged 
by the Trustees of the British Museum for 
photographing in the Museum studio. Mr. 
Walker, whose experience of photographing 
in the Museum is second to none, is evidently 
aware of the hardship thus created for all 
those who, for serious purposes, use this 
studio ; but while he laments the inability 
of the Museum authorities to provide 
sufficient room for all those anxious to avail 
themselves in this way of the Museum trea- 
sures, he omits to mention that this new 
tax falls principally on the very class which 
furnishes the Museum daily with the majority 
of its new additions. Publishers are an easy 
butt for many, and as they are few in number, 
they are the victims of a form of legal 
robbery which no other trade would tole- 
rate: I mean the tax on their produce in 
the form of five ‘‘ Duty ” copies which the 
Government extorts in return for copyright 
legislation so confused and unsatisfactory 
that you can never get two lawyers to agree 
on the meaning of any particular phase of it. 
We pay our ordinary taxes, we are taxed 
over and above any other class in the way 
indicated, and now we are to be taxed 
for producing the very goods on which we 
are again to be taxed. 

I would ask the Trustees whether they 
consider that they are fulfilling the trust 
that the nation has reposed in them by 
putting an impediment in the way of 
the cheap production of good books. In 
the case of elaborately illustrated books, 
dependent largely on the reproduction of 
material which can nowhere so readily be 
found as in the British Museum, the charge 
is entirely prohibitive. We publishers may 
be few in number, but our produce is at least 
so valuable that the nation demands it from 





us imperatively and—worse luck !—gratuit- 
ously. I therefore appeal to the Trustees 
to give to all publishers an exemption from 
a tax which may be justified in the case of 
an experimenting amateur, but is oppressive 
and even destructive when levied on pub- 
lishers. 

Whether we have means to retaliate I 
cannot say, but I do not see how the Museum 
authorities could prevent us from using an 
imprint in Timbuctoo or in Heligoland, to 
get entirely out of the iniquitous imposition 
of “‘ Duty ” copies. If we did, the Trustees 
would have to buy our expensive books, 
and we should probably very scon recoup 
ourselves for paying the new tax. But I 
hope there will be no need for us to 
resort to any such measures, and that the 
Trustees will reconsider the matter, and 
allow such exemptions from the rules which 
they profess to be forced to make as will 
remove an additional hardship on a class 
which is to-day already more heavily 
burdened than any other class in the 
kingdom. Wn. HEINEMANN. 








SALES. 


THE collection of the late Mr. John Paton was 
sold at Christie’s last Saturday. Drawings: Sam 
Bough, The Pool of London, 1997. W. Hunt, 
May-Blossom and a Bird’s Nest, 797. Pictures: 
Sam Bough, It was within a Mile of Edinbro’ 
Town, 525/. A. Fraser, Ashford Mill, Derby- 
shire, 283/. Barncluith Well, Clydesdale, 210/. 
W. McTaggart, Willie Baird, 168/.; Ailsa Craig, 
from White Bay, Cantyre, 252/.; The Ford, 157/. 
Erskine Nicol, An Hour with a Favourite Author, 
252/. Sir L. Alma Tadema, The Torch Dance, 
409/.; In the Garden, 241/. H. Fantin-Latour, 
The Idyll, 5467. H. Henner, Solitude, 178/. ; 
Head of a Girl, 2107. J. Israéls, The Young 
Mariners, 798/. A. T. J. Monticelli, Cleopatra, 
283/. P. Sadée, French Fisherwomen removing 
Wreckage on the Coast, 120/. 

After the Paton sale J. Neuhuys’s drawing 
Washing-Day brought 78/. 

The sale of engravings on Tuesday was note- 
worthy for the price fetched by the first state of 
Lady Caroline Montagu as Winter, by J. R. 
Smith after Reynolds, viz. 700/. Other engravings 
after Reynolds were: Duchess of Devonshire and 
Daughter, by G. Keating, 37/.; Lady Elizabeth 
Foster, by F. Bartolozzi (lot 41), 56/.; and another 
example (lot 42), 45/. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


Messrs. J. P. Menpoza held at their 
Gallery last Tuesday a private view of water- 
colour drawings, by Mr. Sylvester Stannard, 
of ‘The Queen’s Wild Garden and Woods 
round Sandringham.’ 

Tue Spring Salons are no sooner closed 
than the werk in connexion with the Salon 
d’Automne is begun. The various days for 
the reception of exhibits have been fixed. 
Pictures will be received on September 10th, 
llth, and 12th; sculpture on the 13th and 
14th ; whilst the entries in the sections of 
decorative arts, architecture, drawings, and 
engravings will be received on the 15th. 
The jury of the musical section has already 
finished its work in connexion with the 
autumn Salon. 

Not two years ago we noticed (Novem- 
ber 12th, 1904) the death of Mr. B. T. Bats- 
ford, at the ripe age of eighty-three. Now 
we regret to hear of the death on the 10th 
inst. of his eldest son, Mr. Bradley Batsford, 
who joined him in the business in the sixties, 
and had lately been senior partner, working 
with his younger brother, Mr. Herbert Bats- 
ford, the third son of B. T. Batsford, the 
second son (Henry George) having died after 
eleven years’ service in the firm. The busi- 


ness will be continued under the old style 
(which has become known throughout the 
world) by Mr. Herbert Batsford, who will 
be assisted by his nephew Mr. Harry Bats- 
ford and Mr. Smith, the head of the staff, 
both of whom have been engaged in the 
work of the firm for many years past. 

Mr. Murray has in hand ‘ The Life and 
Works of Vittorio Carpaccio,’ by the late 
Prof. Gustaf Ludwig and Prof. Pompeo 
Molmenti, translated by Mr. R. H. Hobart 
Cust; and a new “three-colour’”’ book, 
‘ A History of British Water-Colour Painting,’ 
by Mr. H. M. Cundall, which should be useful 
for reference. 


Mr. W. Roserts is contributing to The 
National Review an article on ‘ The Ups and 
Downs of Picture Prices,’ based on some 
of the more remarkable fluctuations of the 
last two seasons at Messrs. Christie’s sales and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Jonn LANE has in preparation a life 
of Vincenzo Foppa (c. 1430-1516), the founder 
of the Early Lombard School. This book 
is being written by Miss C. Jocelyn Ffoulkes 
and the Rev. Rodolfo Maiocchi, of Pavia. 
It will embody the results of the most recent 
and exhaustive research in Italian archives, 
and contain reproductions of all the known 
works of this rare master. 

THE authors wish to make the list of works 
as complete as possible, and will be glad to 
hear from any collector possessing paintings 


followers. The period of his activity covers 
a@ space of over sixty years—a fact only 
recently discovered—so that some of his late 
works may be in existence, though at present 
unrecognized. Should paintings of this 
class be known to connoisseurs, it would 
greatly facilitate the work of identification 
if they would communicate with Miss 
Ffoulkes, care of Mr. John Lane, the Bodley 
Head, Vigo Street, W. 

Messrs. Jack will produce in the autumn 
some booklets of famous poems printed in bold 
type and illustrated by well-known artists 
of to-day. The artistic work in this series 
will be rendered in the full colours of the 
originals, a feature which will distinguish 
these booklets from other ventures of a 
similar kind. 

An exhibition of miniatures is being 
organized in Berlin, to be opened during the 
coming autumn. It will be universal in 
scope, and we hear that a number of highly 
important collections will be laid under 
contribution. 

Messrs. FREDERIK MULLER & Co., of 

Amsterdam, have published a handsome 
volume of reproductions of the pictures by 
Dutch masters which they are exhibiting 
in connexion with the tercentenary of Rem- 
brandt. Many of the pictures have been 
lent to Messrs. Muller by private collectors, 
and others form part of their own stock. 
Among pictures by artists of note we observe 
@ fine pair of portraits by Elias, or Pickenoy, 
whose commercial value received such an 
impetus during the season which closed at 
Messrs. Christie’s rooms yesterday. 
THe British Archeological Association 
begin their Sixty-Third Annual Congress at 
Nottingham on Wednesday next, and con- 
clude it on the last day of the month. 








MUSIC 


—_—o— 


Life of Richard Wagner. By W. Ashton 
Ellis. Vol. V. (Kegan Paul & Co.) 


Tue first three volumes of this ‘ Life’ 





were announced as “‘ an authorized English 
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‘version of C. F. Glasenapp’s ‘ Das Leben 
Richard Wagner’s.’” For reasons, how- 
-ever, explained in the preface to the fourth 
volume, those words were omitted from 
its title-page; while the contents of 
the present instalment fully account 
for similar absence. With the excep- 
tion of the short first and interesting 
chapter concerning ‘A Faust Overture,’ 
‘the whole of the volume deals with the 
London Philharmonic season of 1855, for 
‘which Wagner was engaged as conductor. 
Mr. Ellis not only gives copious extracts 
from notices in prominent papers, but 
also occupies many pages in showing how 
Jittle faith is to be placed in Ferdinand 
Praeger’s ‘Wagner as I Knew Him,’ 
which appeared in 1892. But why devote 
so much space to Praeger and his book ? 
The latter is out of print, and the German 
edition has long been withdrawn by the 
publishers, Messrs. Breitkopf & Hartel. No 
reasonable man can now doubt that 
Praeger not only indulged in much wild 
talk, but also falsified letters written 
to him by Wagner. Surely one or two 
glaring instances of his inaccuracy, or 
worse, would have been sufficient. Mr. 
Ellis on pp. 70-71 prints Wagner’s first 
letter to Praeger, and side by side the 
“unblushing parody ”’ the latter gave of 
it in his book; while later our author 
states that Praeger, in the German 
translation, failed to give Wagner’s 
original letter, and actually offered a 
translation of his English rendering, 
touched up here and there in order to 
make the reader believe that he and 
Wagner were on very intimate terms. 
This exposé in itself shows that no reliance 
can be placed on Praeger’s statements. 
The extracts from notices of the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts may amuse and astonish 
readers who know only by hearsay that 
the criticisms of Wagner’s music were 
unfavourable; but in many instances 
they might have been curtailed. Chorley 
and Davison were certainly prejudiced in 
their opinions of that music; Mr. Ellis, 
however, considers them both to have 
been “honest Britons.” Not only had 
they both strongly felt the personal 
influence of Mendelssohn, but their opposi- 
tion to the “new German school” was 
not altogether surprising, for writers were 
apt to speak of Wagner and Berlioz ‘“‘ with 
Liszt as hyphen,” as if they were all 
pursuing similar aims. We know now 
that the aims of all three were different, 
also that Wagner’s art-work is supreme 
at the present day. But there are two 
other things which may be put forward 
by way of excuse for them. First of all, 
the performances of Wagner’s operas, or 
of excerpts therefrom, in the fifties must, 
as compared with what we now hear, have 
been atrocious ; even those under Wagner’s 
direction in 1855 must, for want of 
proper rehearsal, have been more or less 
imperfect. Then, again, the ‘ Tannhauser ’ 
March, when first given in London (April 
15th, 1854) by the Amateur Musical 
Society, had been scored by some one from 
a pianoforte arrangement, “the original 
score and parts not being‘at hand’’; so that 
the first impression received of Wagner as 





an orchestral writer must have been mis- 
leading. It is easy enough to laugh now 
at the opinions expressed by Chorley, 
Davison, and other men; but after all, 
when one greater than Wagner appears on 
the musical horizon, the critics will pro- 
bably not show to better advantage. 
Genius is ahead of its age, including the 
critics who attempt to judge it. As for 
Davison, one little fact will speak for 
his honesty. Though prejudiced against 
Wagner as man and musician, he remarks 
in his notice of the performance of the 
‘Eroica’ at the first Philharmonic Con- 
cert that “‘ Herr Wagner did good service 
by recorrecting one of the late conductor’s 
‘ corrections ’ ”—that correction being the 
alteration of harmony in the famous 
passage immediately preceding the re- 
capitulation section of the first movement. 
This specially deserves mention, for the 
late Sir George Grove in his excellent book 
‘Beethoven and his Nine Symphonies ’ 
remarks that ‘‘ Wagner and Costa are said, 
though it is incredible, to have made the 
second violins play «.” Grove could 
searcely credit it of either, but there seems 
no reason to doubt the statement of an 
“honest Briton” that Costa was the 
culprit, and Wagner the corrector. 

Many columns could be filled with 
pleasing, and at times pungent, extracts 
from this fifth volume. The Praeger 
pages and long extracts are in themselves 
highly interesting. They will appeal 
strongly to readers who can easily remem- 
ber some of the persons who played im- 
portant parts in Wagner’s “ Philharmonic” 
drama, and especially to the few who 
actually witnessed it. But the ‘ Life’ 
threatens to become of inordinate length. 
In the preface to his first volume Mr. Ellis 
stated that “I expect to complete the 
‘Life’ by a fourth volume in 1903.” 
We have reached 1906, and, though five 
volumes have appeared, there are still 
twenty-eight years of the highest import- 
ance to be passed under review. 

The present volume contains some 
valuable ‘Supplemental Notes’ and a 
capital Index. 








Musical Gossip. 


Giucr’s ‘Armide’ has now been per- 
formed three times at Covent Garden, and 
it is announced for Tuesday, the second 
of the last four nights of the season. 
We have already expressed the hope that 
the favourable reception accorded to it will 
lead to the introduction of other operas by 
the composer. So far as we are aware, the 
only performance of ‘ Alceste’ in London 
was the one given by the students of the 
Royal College at His Majesty’s Theatre last 
year under the direction of Sir Charles 
Stanford; while of ‘Iphigénie en Aulis’ 
and ‘Iphigénie en Tauride,’ only the latter 
has been heard here, but not since Madame 
Tietjens sang in it at Drury Lane, more than 
thirty years ago. With most musicians, no 
doubt, the idea prevails that Gluck’s art- 
work is mainly of historical interest, and 
the declaration of Wagner that Gluck and 
Mozart—we quote from Mr. Ashton Ellis’s 
translation—“ serve us only as load-stars 
on the midnight sea of operatic music, to 





point the way to....an_ all-effectual 
Dramatic art,’’ may havehelped tostrengthen 
that idea. 

For the performance of Verdi’s ‘ Aida’ 
at Covent Garden last Saturday evening 
there was an exceptionally fine cast—Mlle. 
Destinn, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Signor 
Caruso, Signor Battistini, and M. Journet, 
as Aida, Amneris, Radames, Amonasro, 
and Ramfis respectively—and seldom has 
such a glowing rendering of Verdi’s master- 
piece been given. Signor Campanini con- 
ducted. 

TUESDAY evening was devoted to Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni.’ That the work is performed 
at all is matter for congratulation, but why 
is it not given more in accordance with the 
composer’s intentions ? Mile. Destinn was 
admirable as Donna Anna, while Madame 
Agnes Nicholls’s impersonation of Donna 
Elvira was both able and earnest. Signor 
Caruso was not in his best voice ; moreover 
he sings Mozart’s music as if it were a duty 
rather than a pleasure. M. Gilibert, as 
always, proved an amusing Mazetto. Signor 
Battistini was a good, if not great Don. M. 
Messager conducted. The encores were 
disturbing. Why should not the same 
respect be paid to Mozart as to Wagner ? 
What would be thought of a repetition of 
** Star of eve” in ‘ Tannhauser,’ or of the 
“* Forge ’’ song in ‘ Siegfried ’ ? 

Messrs. FRANK RENDLE AND NEIL 
ForsytH have again made arrangements 
with the Grand Opera Syndicate and the 
San Carlo Opera Company of Naples for 
an eight weeks’ season of grand opera in 
Italian, beginning on October 4th. Special 
engagements have been made with Madame 
Melba and Madame Giachetti ; the company 
will also be further strengthened by distin- 
guished artists from the leading opera- 
houses in Italy. This will be welcome news 
to opera-goers, whose number is certainly 
on the increase. The interesting repertory 
includes ‘Don Giovanni’; Verdi’s ‘ Ballo 
in Maschera,’ ‘Traviata,’ and ‘ Aida’; 
‘Faust’ and ‘Carmen’; Ponchielli’s ‘ Gio- 
conda,’ and Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele’; while 
Puccini will be represented by his ‘ Tosca’ 
and ‘Madama Butterfly’; Umberto Gior- 
dano by ‘ Andrea Chenier’ and ‘ Fédora’ ; 
and Alfredo Catalani (who died in 1893) 
by ‘Lorelei,’ produced at Turin in 1890. 
The orchestra will again be under the able 
direction of Signor Mugnone. 


Durine its fourth season (1906-7) the 
London Choral Society will give five concerts, 
instead of the usual four. Sir Edward 
Elgar’s ‘The Kingdom’ will be performed 
on December 10th; Enrico Bossi’s oratorio 
‘ Paradise Lost’ will be produced on Febru- 
ary 4th, and Mr. Dalhousie Young’s setting 
of ‘The Blessed Damozel’ on March 18th. 
The choir has been increased, and now 
numbers 300. Enrico Bossi is head of the 
Liceo Musicale at Bologna, and ‘ I] Paradiso 
Perduto’ was originally produced at Augs- 
burg in December, 1903. The English 
version of the poem, after Milton, by L. A. 
Villanis, is by Miss Florence Hoare. 


Tue Moody-Manners Company begin an 
autumn season at the Lyric Theatre this 
evening with a performance of ‘ Lohengrin.’ 
Their repertory includes ‘ Tannhauser,’ ‘ The 
Huguenots,’ and ‘ Eugéne Onéghin.’ 

Tue Promenade Concerts at Queen’s 
Hall, with Mr. Henry J. Wood as con- 
ductor, begin on August 18th and end on 
October 26th. The orchestral novelties by 
British composers include works by Messrs. 
Vaughan Williams, Norman O’Neill, Gran- 
ville Bantock, J. H. Foulds, George Halford, 
and Josef Holbrooke. The foreign novelties 
will be by Arensky, Blockx, Boehe, Boro- 
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dine, Bruneau, Busoni, Dorlay, Enna, 
Fibich, Gliére, Henriques, Liadoff, Mous- 
sorgsky, Petri, and Sibelius. 

In connexion with the University Exten- 
sion Summer Meeting at Cambridge, ‘ The 
Messiah ’ will be performed there under the 
direction of Dr. A. H. Mann, with 24 voices 
and 33 instruments, plus pianoforte and 
organ, i.e., according to the prospectus, the 
same number as Handel had when he con- 
ducted the work. 

TuE first volume of a complete critical 
collection, in four volumes, of ‘ Beethovens 
Briefe und Tagebuchblatter,” under the 
editorship of Dr. Fritz Prelinger, of Vienna, 
will be published by the Viennese firm C. W. 
Stern this month, and the second volume 
in October. Hitherto many of the letters 
of the composer have been published in- 
correctly, and in some cases portions have 
been omitted. Three of the volumes of the 
forthcoming issue will contain the text of 
the letters and of the diary leaves, while 
the fourth will comprise critical notes and 
indexes of names and subjects. 

Tue Bayreuth Festival is announced to 
begin to-morrow with ‘ Tristan,’ which will 
also be performed July 31st, August 5th, 
12th, and 19th. The following are the dates 
of the seven performances of ‘ Parsifal’ : 
July 23rd, August Ist, 4th, 7th, 8th, 11th, 
and 20th. The dates of the first cycle of 
the ‘Ring’ are July 25th—28th, and those 
of the second August 14th-17th. The con- 
ductors are Dr. Hans Richter, Dr. Carl 
Muck, and Herren Felix Mottl, Siegfried 
Wagner, Michel Balling, and Franz Beidler. 

THE death is recorded, at the ripe age of 
eighty-two, of Mr. George Mount, who was 
conductor of the British Orchestral Society 
(formed in 1872 and dissolved in 1875), and 
afterwards of the Amateur Orchestral 
Society. He was also occasional conductor 
of the Philharmonic Concerts, 1884-7. 
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PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mow.—Tuvrs. Royal Opera, Covent Garden. . 
Mox.—Sat. Moody-Manners Opera Company, 8, Lyric Theatre. 
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Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Petite Peste,’ by M. Romain Coolus, 
in which Madame Marthe Regnier took at 
the New Royalty her farewell of London, 
is a sufficiently hardy sketch of supposed 
Parisian manners. Originally produced at 
the Paris Vaudeville on January 13th, 1905, 
it proved during rehearsal so free-and-easy 
as to shock the audience. Onits performance, 
accordingly, a more conventional termination 
was substituted for that at first provided, 
wherein the girl heroine rejected, in favour 
of free love, the offer of marriage made her 
by a suitor. To a realism which is of the 
present day the piece unites a libertinage 
which belongs to the eighteenth century, the 
influence of which is felt through the senti- 
ment with which the whole is charged. 
The petite peste, whose curiously altru- 
istic experiment with her friend and 
hostess consists in winning from her an 
objectionable lover, was admirably played 
by Madame Regnier. Comprising as it did 
M. Luguet and Mille. Bergé, the cast was 
satisfactory. 

* La Petite FoncTIONNAIRE ’ of M. Capus, 
which has already been seen in London, 
brought back on Monday M. Félix Galipaux 
and Mile. Jeanne Thomassin. Thanks to 
an excellent interpretation, the piece, though 
not one of the author’s best, obtained a 
warm reception. 





‘THE Prince Cuap,’ by Mr. E. W. Peple, 
with which on Monday began an intercalary 
season at the Criterion, reaches this country 
with a reputation from America. That this 
should be the case proves the possession by 
our Transatlantic kinsfolk of a keen appetite 
for sentimentality, with which the piece 
overflows. So far as regards the opening 
scenes the story is pretty and tender enough. 
A young sculptor undertakes quasi-paternal 
responsibilities to Claudia, a five-year-old 
child. As she grows up into beautiful and 
affectionate womanhood the paternal senti- 
ment changes into a warmer species of regard. 
This is all the story that has to be told. 
So long as the girl is young and no ele- 
ment of passion enters into their relations, 
all has abundance of sweetness and grace. 
Nothing can be more charming than the 
humour of the scenes between the girl 
and her adopter, unless it is the broad 
comedy  flirtations between a _ grimy 
maidservant, excellently played by Miss 
Hilda Trevelyan, and an assistant of the 
sculptor. Mr. H. R. Roberts resumes the 
part of the hero, created by him in America, 
while Miss Betty Green and Miss Geraldine 
Wilson are delightful as the heroine in 
successive stages of her infantile develop- 
ment. The whole is simple and thin—too 
thin, perhaps, for an evening’s entertainment. 

Ir is hoped that the Playhouse Theatre, 
formerly the Avenue, closed in consequence 
of the accident to the Charing Cross Station, 
will be reopened soon after the end of the 
year under the management of Mr. Cyril 
Maude, who has received 20,0001. by way of 
compensation from the South-Eastern and 
Chatham Railway Company. 

Amone plays in the possession of Mr. 
Arthur Bourchier is an adaptation by Mr. 
W. J. Locke of his successful novel, ‘ The 
Morals of Marcus Ordeyne.’ 

Mr. Seymour Hicks is arranging, pre- 
sumably for Christmas, a revival of ‘ Alice 
in Wonderland,’ to be supported by children. 

‘THe Goop Op Firm’ is the title of a 
farcical comedy by Mr. Julian Rochefort, 
to be produced during the autumn by Mr. 
Edward Terry. 

At the New Theatre during next month 
will be produced ‘ Amasis,’ an Egyptian 
play, by Messrs. Frederick Fenn and M. P. 
Faraday. 

THERE is some question of the appearance 
at the Lyric of Miss Constance Collier in 
‘A Modern Magdalen,’ a play founded by 
Mr. Haddon Chambers upon the ‘ Familie 
Jensen,’ produced a year or two ago in New 
York. 








To CORRESPONDENTS.—J. L.—E. W.—J. H. M.—J. H.— 
Received. EK. B. R.—Have written. H. S.—Noted. 
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MESSRS. BELLS 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


Complete Educational Catalogue sent post free on 
application. 


NEW YOLUME OF MR. ROGERS’S 
ARISTOPHANES. 


THE BIRDS 
OF 
ARISTOPHANES. 


The Greek Text Revised, and a Metrieal Transla- 
tion on Opposite Pages, together with Introduction 
and Commentary. 

By BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, M.A.. 

Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. 
Also ready. 

Vol. V. (containing THE FROGS, and THE 
ECCLESIAZUSAE), 15s.; and the following: 
separate plays: THE THESMOPHORIAZUSAE, 
7s. 6d.; THE FROGS, 10s. 6d.; THE ECCLE- 
SIAZUSAE, 7s. 6d. 

‘*Must long be the standard edition of Aristo- 
wer van for English readers who, while not pro- 
essional scholars, have retained affectionate 
memories of their youthful exercises in ancient 
literature.” —Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, READY SHORTLY. 


JUNIOR PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS. 


By W. J. STAINER, B.A.Lond., Head Master of the- 
Municipal Secondary School, York Place, Brighton. 
= 2s. 6d.; or in 2 Parts: Part I. (consisting. 
chiefly of ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA), 1s. 6d. = 
Part IL. (GEOMETRY AND MENSURATION), 1s. 6d. 
This book has been designed to meet the needs of 
preparatory schools, public elementary and higher ele- 
mentary schools, and the lower forms of seeondary schools. 
It represents an attempt to correlate the studies of the 
pupils in the various branches of elementary mathematics,. 
with any work in practical weighing and measuring which 
they may be afforded an opportunity of doing, and with the- 
constructional exercises generally known as Hand and Eye 
Training. 
The book is generally in accord with the ‘Suggestions for 
the Consideration of Teachers, &c.,’ recently issued by the- 
Board of Education. 


Crown 8vo, 68, ; or Part I. (THE STRAIGHT LINE AND 
CIRCLE), 28. 6d. 
ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. A New 


gers fagy on Analytical Conic Sections. By 
W. M. BAKER, M.A. 


Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A FIRST YEAR’S COURSE IN PRAC- 
TICAL PHYSICS. By JAMES SINCLAIR, M.A.Glas. 
B.Se.Lond., Head Science Master in Shawlands-: 
Academy, Glasgow. 


Contents :—Measurement of Length—Measurement of 


Area—Measurement of Volume—Massand Relative Density 
—Pressure of Air, &c.—Heat. 





Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A FRENCH HISTORICAL READER. 


Being Short Passages giving Episodes from French. 
History arranged as a First Reader. With Ilustra- 
tions, brief Notes, and a Vocabulary. By R. N. 


ADAIR, M.A.Oxon., Assistant Master at St. Paul’s- 


Preparatory School. — 
Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


LATIN UNSEENS. Selected and 
Arranged by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Oxford, and late Classical Master at 
St. Paul’s School. Ln the press. 


THIRD EDITION, ENLARGED, WITH FULL KEY 
TO ALL THE EXAMPLES. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


PRECIS AND PRECIS-WRITING. By 
A. W. READY, B.A., Author of ‘Essays and Essay 
Writing,’ &c. 

# — of the Second Edition may still be had 
without Key, 3s. 6d. ; and in future the Book will be issued 
both with and without the Key. 


NEW VOLUME OF BELL'S CLASSICAL 
ATIONS 


TRANSL 3 
HOMER.—ILIAD. Books III. and IV.. 
Translated by E. H. BLAKENEY, M.A., Head Master 
of the King’s School, Ely. 1s. 
*.* Books I. and IL, 1s., and Book XXIV., Is., have 
already been published, and other Volumes will follow at 


| short intervals, 


London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 
Portugal Street, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 
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THE BEST HOLIDAY NOVELS. 


*,.* “A book that casts a spell.” “The most original and the most individual book one has read for many a day.” 
“A charming romance.” 


KING PETER. By Dion Clayton Calthrop. With Frontispiece. 6s. 


**Clever and subtle records of the principal events in the first twenty-one years of a romantic B pe king’s life.” —Standard. 
‘* How he came to the throne as a child, and how he learnt to fight and to love, and to use and enjoy life—all this is told, both its joy and its sorrow, in a simple, telling way, well! 
maintained throughout, and free from false archaism.”—Times. 


*,* A vivacious and humorous motoring story, which will be keenly enjoyed, not by motorists only, but by every one- 
who appreciates high spirits and refined humour. 


A MOTOR-CAR DIVORCE. By L. Closser Hale. 6s. 


Illustrated by over 30 Sketches, 10 in Colour, of Scenes en route in Italy and France, made by WALTER HALE. 


*,* The thousands who have made the acquaintance of “Elizabeth,” “ Ambrosine,” and “ Evangeline” will welcome . 
Theodora, the heroine of Elinor Glyn’s New Novel. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. By Elinor Glyn. 6s. 


- ene ye is said to take every one of her characters from real life. Not the least of the literary charms of this clever lady is her indisputable intimacy with society and all its- 
ways."—M. A. P. 

“* By far the most daring novel to which the authoress has yet put her pen....There is a good deal of power in the tale as Mrs. Glyn tells it. It will enhance the author's special! 
reputation, and will be widely read.”—Sportsman. 


BEYOND THE ROCKS. A Love Story 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. BY 
BEYOND THE ROCKS. ELINOR GLYN. 
NOW ON SALE EVERYWHERE, A SIXPENNY EDITION OF 


THE VISITS OF ELIZABETH. By Elinor Glyn. 6d. 


Printed in New Type on Good Paper, with an Illustrated Cover. 
_ For some time past there has been a persistent call for a sixpenny reprint of this very successful book, which is still in good demand in 63, form, and now- 
in its fourteenth edition. It will certainly be one of the most popular sixpenny editions this summer. 


RAMBLES IN NORMANDY. By Francis Miltoun, Author of ‘Cathedrals of 


Northern France.’ With very many Illustrations from Drawings and Sketches by BLANCHE MCMANUS. 9 Maps, square crown 8yo, 68. net. 


RAMBLES IN BRITTANY. By Francis Miltoun. Illustrated by Blanche. 


McMANUS. Uniform with ‘Normandy.’ 6s. net. 


ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR PAINTERS. 


By A. J. FINBERG. 50 Illustrations, cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Based chiefly on examples easily accessible. A popular guide to public collections in London. 


THE MUSEUMS AND RUINS OF ROME. 


By WALTER AMELUNG and H. HOLTZINGER. Map, Plans, and 270 Illustrations. Edited by Mrs. ARTHUR STRONG. 2 vols. 10s. net. 


“*Has long been wanted. There has been nothing quite like ‘ Amelung and Holtzinger,’ and not only visitors, but students should be grateful.” 
‘These little books are without their match.”—Academy. 









































BY H. BELLOC, M.P. 


ESTO PERPETUA: Algerian Studies and Impressions. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE PATH TO ROME.’ 
Tilustrated by 45 Drawings and Coloured Frontispiece by the Author. 5s. net. 


“ Highly pease and suggestive. There are many amusing things, and queer, gravely told stories, in the style of ‘The Path to Rome.’ Full of a certain fine quality. It is a». 
prose poem. Eloquent and lucid.”—Daily Newa, 
‘Unconventional and romantic. Impressive and significant.”—Standard. 


THE DAWN IN BRITAIN. 


By CHARLES M. DOUGHTY, Author of ‘Travels in Arabia Deserta.’ 2 vols. crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net each. 


Early Review in the TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“This strong, strange poem fulfils aspirations....Heroic duels, closely modelled on Homeric fights ; bits of qos 
mythology, like Woden’s visit to the abode of Hel; Brennus’s passage of the Alps; the Song of Sigor, a beautiful version of the myth of oy oe and Agygia, which we should have 
liked to quote in full, as a proof of Mr. Doughty’s handling of an idyllic theme....We pe however, that enough has been quoted to show that this is no ordinary poem, such as 
minor bards, endowed with a cultivated taste and a select and recondite vocabulary, could write. It is work of an altogether higher order. It may be that its subject and manner - 
will narrow the circle of its admirers in an age which is quick to protest that it has no leisure for epics ; but the fit and few will give thanks for a poet.” 


NEW VOLUME IN THE LIBRARY OF ART.—THE “RED S8ERIES8.’—JUST OUT, 48 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE SCOTTISH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. 


By WILLIAM D. McKAY, RB.S.A., Librarian to the Royal Scottish Academy. 


After giving an account of the precursors of the Scottish School of Painting, 1588 to 1798, the author treats of the art of Raeburn and Wilkie, the founders of the Scottish School as- 
such, at considerable length, and traces their influence through their followers. Wilkie’s contemporaries are considered separately ; and the rise and development of Northern Laad- - 
scape. The young men of the forties are dealt with later on ; and the last part of the book is devoted to a survey of later developments. 


NEW VOLUME IN “THE SAINTS” SERIES. 


SAINT MARY THE VIRGIN. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 
London: DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 
GENERAL INDEXES. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE STILL IN 
STOCK :— 


GENERAL INDEX, 
FOURTH SERIES... 3 3 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SIXTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
SEVENTH SERIES .. 0 6 0 


GENERAL INDEX, 
EIGHTH SERIES 


For Copies by post an additional Three- 


0 6 0 


pence is charged. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


HE BUILDER (founded 1842), Catherine Street, 

. London, W.C., JULY 21, contains :— 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF ARCHITECTS (Full 
Report of Proceedings); The Seyptian Exhibition at University 
College ; Roofs, Structurally Considered (Students’ Column); Com- 
xetition Design for the Peace Palace at the Hague; Church of 
t. Joseph, Bridgford, Nottingham; Selected Design for Holborn 
Council Offices; &c.— From Office as above (4d., by post 4}d.), or 
through any Newsagent. 











HOLD ays. 


While away you will, no doubt, have occasion to use 
a pen—writing letters, dispatching picture cards, 
or, perhaps, sketching. Don’t scratch along with 
your steel pen, other folks’ steel pens, or hotel pens 
—all bad, never twice alike. Invest ina 


- QGWAn” FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Easy, gliding, always ready, and it will give entire 
satisfaction, not only for a week or two, but for a 
lifetime. 

Prices (in 3 sizes): 10s. 6d.,16s. 6d., and 25s, up to £20. 

Sold by Stationers and Jewellers. 
Write for Catalogue with Pictures of “SWANS.” 
[ ABIE, TODD & BARD, 


Head Office—79 and 80, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
93, Cheapside, E.C. 
{ 954, Regent Street, W. 
3, Exchange Street, Manchester. 
37, Avenue de l’Opéra, Paris. 
10, Rue Neuve, Brussels, 
New York and Chicago. 


Branches - 





For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious A ffections, 
A Safe and most effective Aperient for 
regular use. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


THIS WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 

NOTES :—The Author of ‘ A Yorkshire Tragedy ’—White Family of Southwick—Signs of Old London— 
Jean d’Etcheberry—Jowett of Trinity Hall and the Epigram on his ‘‘ Little Garden ”—‘‘ Ikona,” 
South African Term—‘ Piers the Plowman’—Fielding’s First Marriage—‘‘ Arrival” : ‘‘ Departure.’’ 

QUERIES :—Defoe Tracts—Monumental Brasses—‘‘ Dish of turnips”—Churches and Post Cards— 
Genealogy—Authors of Quotations Wanted—Henry Paulett St. John, R.N.—The Three Choirs— 
Catte Street—Col. Charles Godfrey—Double-barrelled Opera-Glasses—Darkness in London— 
Swift’s Concealment of his Marriage—Pincushion Sweet—P. B., Translator, 1708. 

REPLIES : —Cresset Stones—‘‘ Plew”—Early Latin-English-Basque Dictionary — Right to Arms — 
St. Andrew’s, Antwerp — Floral Emblems of Countries — Lafontaine’s Milkmaid — Houses of 
Historical Interest—‘‘ Rime ” v. ‘‘ Rhyme ”—Christopher Martin and the Defence of St. John’s, 
Newfoundland—Royal Arms in Churches—Miller of Hide Hall—Ropes used at Executions— 
Funeral Invitations in Scotland —Samuel Williams, Draughtsman—‘ Home, Sweet Home’— 
Santorin and St. Irene—Xavier de Maistre’s Allusions—Wall Family—‘‘ Swerve ”—Chepstow 
Castle and Sir Nicholas Kemeys—Lieut.-General Henry Hawley—Burney Family—‘‘ Duma ”— 
**O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Gatton Inscription. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles’—‘ The Sketch-Book.’ 

Booksellers’ Catalogues. 

Notices to Correspondents. 


LAST WEEK’S NUMBER CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Mayflower Pilgrims— Montaigne, Webster, and Marston — ‘‘ Grangerizing ” — Alphonso: 
Haakon—Spanish ‘ Soledadilla ”—‘‘ Clever”—W. Stow — Shakespeare Allusion — Versailles— 
Warwick Punch Bowl. 

QUERIES :—Plus and Minus—‘ Northamptonshire Families’—Lady Hope of Kerse—‘ Diary of an 
Invalid ’—‘‘ Hypocrite” —Serbian-English Dictionary — Literary Pastimes — ‘‘ Paauw ” — Paul 
Braddon, Topographical Artist —Half-Married—St. Edith—Literary Allusions—Watling Street 
—Sun and Spirituality—‘‘ Solidarity of the human race”—Bunsen on the Vale of York — 
Mortimer of Trowbridge—Tadpole Heraldic Surnam e—Bell Family of Annandale —Bishop Island 
—‘*O dear, what can the matter be ?”—Clement’s Inn Sundial—‘‘ No riches from his little store ” 
—‘* Red ruin ”—Anglican Clergymen—Earthquakes in Wales—Chalice at Leominster Church. 

REPLIES :—Hampshire Booksellers and Printers—Kipling’s ‘ With Scindia to Delhi’—‘‘ Mother of 
dead dogs”—G. J. Holyoake: Special Constables—Sir William H. De Lancey—Devon _ Pro- 
vincialisms—Direction Post v. Signpost—Gordon: the Name in Russia—May Light and Young 
Men’s Light—Gordon House, Kentish Town—Eton Swishing—Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford— 
John, Lord Trevor—Clocks with Words instead of Figures—Churchwardens’ Accounts—Cateaton 
Street—Daniel Tuvill—Louis Philippe’s Landing in England—* Pightle”: ‘‘ Pikle ”—Robert 
Wingfield’s Descendants — Authors of Quotations Wanted—‘ Sussex Drinking-Song ’—Pidgin 
English—Medical Coroner—North Sea Bubble—Companies of Invalids—G. Rossetti’s ‘Tre 
Ragionamenti’—Americans in English Records—Goethe : ‘‘ Bells, bugs, and Christianity.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Proverbs and Epigrams of John Heywood ’—‘ Dramatic Writings of Ulpian 
Fulwell’—Skeat’s ‘Place-Names of Bedfordshire’ — Druitt’s ‘Manual of Costume ’ — Cotton’s 
‘ Inscriptions on Tombs in Madras ’—‘ Trelawny’s Recollections.’ 








JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 


AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY 
BRITISH SUBJECTS. 








THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


COPIES OF 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


FOR JUNE 30, 1900. 
Can still be had, 1s. 12. free by post, containing an Account of the Flag, with 
Coloured Illustration according to scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Building, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of MARIE HAY’S A GERMAN 
POMPADOUR, and HENRY STURT’S 
IDOLA THEATRI. 
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WORKS BY WILLIAM THYNNE LYNN. 





TENTH EDITION, price Two Shillings. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Tenth Edition. With 3 Plates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS., 
Associate of King’s College, London; Lay Reader in the Diocese of Southwark, 
Author of ‘Remarkable Comets,’ ‘ Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘Astronomy for the Young,’ &e. 


‘¢ Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 15a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth, 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 15a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





EIGHTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp., 15a, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








SECOND EDITION, feap. 8vo, price Fourpence. 


NEW TESTAMENT CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the New Testament, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





SECOND EDITION NOW READY, price One Shilling. 


BIBLE CHRONOLOGY: 


The Principal Events Recorded in the Holy Scriptures, arranged under their 
Probable Respective Dates, with a Description of the Places named, 
and a Supplement on English Versions. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S. 
‘This compendious and useful little work.” —G@uiurdian, March 14, 1906. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, LimrrTeEpD, 15, Paternoster Row. 





ASTRONOMY FOR THE YOUNG. 


By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S. 


London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrtep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





Individuality 
in Books. 


The Wellwood Books are uncommercial 
books made on the principle that if a 
thing is worth doing at all it is worth 
doing the best one knows how. They 
are not a ‘‘series.’’ Each has its dis- 
tinctive and appropriate format. Two 
will be ready on Monday, July 16, and 
can be obtained from any Bookseller. 


(1) A BOOK OF ENGLISH SONNETS. 
Imperial 16mo (734 by 5%), parchment, 
with a simple gold design by Jeanie 
Turnbull. Pp. 168+ xx. The Edition is 
limited to 585 copies on hand-made 
paper at 12s. 6d. net (by post, 12s. 10d. ), 
and 10 copies on Japanese vellum at 
£2 2s. net. The printing is by the 
Chiswick Press, in an exclusive type 
designed after Froben, an early printer 
of Basle. The anthology ranges from 
Wyatt and Surrey to writers of the 
present day, and contains many copy- 
right pieces which have not hitherto — 
appeared in any collection. Among the 
recent and living poets represented are: 
Matthew Arnold, Mathilde Blind, Robert 
Buchanan, Dr. Richard Garnett, W. E. 
Henley, ‘‘Fiona Macleod,” A. Mary F. 
Robinson, C. G. and D. G. Rossetti, J. A. 
Symonds, Oscar Wilde, Mr. A.C. Benson, 
Mr. Wilfrid Blunt, Mr. Robert Bridges, 
Mr. Austin Dobson, Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. Eugene Lee-Hamilton, Mrs. Meynell, 
Mr. John Payne, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. 
William Watson, Mr. Watts-Dunton, and 
many others. The right to increase the 
price of the last few copies is reserved. 


(2) ODES, SONNETS, AND ‘LA BELLE 
DAME SANS MERCI.’ By John Keats. 
Royal 16mo (64 by 5), bound in antique 
grey boards, with label on side. Pp. 65. 
The edition is 500 copies on hand-made 
paper at 3s. 6d. net (by post, 3s. 9d.), 
and 15 copies on Japanese vellum at 
10s. 6d. net (by post, 10s. 9d.). Printed 
at the Ballantyne Press, in Caslon old- 
face type. This book will appeal to 
those whose experience is that the 
pleasure of reading beautiful verse is 
greatly enhanced when the paper and 
printing also are beautiful—and simple. 


_The Publisher will be pleased to send, 
post free to all who ask for it, a Pro- 
spectus of these books, with a Specimen 
page of ‘A Book of English Sonnets.’ 
Each book is enclosed in a case. 


S. WELLWOOD (Dept. A), 34, Strand, London. 
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THE BEST AND CHEAPEST EDITION 


MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. 


Demy 8vo, 72 Portraits, price 7s. 6d. 


“A history of literature accompanied by illustrations is almost a novelty. The portraits increase the interest of the book both for the dilettante reader and for the academie 


student.”—Birminghain Post. 





THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


A SURVEY OF 


MAN’S RECORD. 


Edited by Dr. H. F. HELMOLT. With an Introductory Essay by the Right. Hon. JAMES BRYCE, D.C.L. LL.D. F.R.S. 


To be completed in 8 super-royal 8vo vols. With many Maps, Coloured Plates, and Black-and-White Illustrations. Price of each vol. in cloth, 15s. net, or in half-morocco, 21s. net. 


V. EASTERN EUROPE—THE SLAVS. 
To be followed, early in 1907, by :-— 
VL THE TEUTON AND LATIN RACES. 
VIIL WESTERN EUROPE SINCE 1860—THE ATLANTIC OCEAN. 


SATURDAY REVIEW on Vols. IIL and VII.—‘‘It is difficult to give too much 
~placing them within the reach of the English-speaking public in so attractive a form.. 
as based, the broad philosophical standpoint from which it is composed, or the bold 
effect in raising the standard of historic study, in giving it a proper direction, by sho 
-problems which beset us in the present.” 


(October. 





| Volumes already published :— 

I. AMERICA AND THE PACIFIC OCEAN. 

II. OCEANIA, EASTERN ASIA, AND THE INDIAN OCEAN. 
IIL. WESTERN ASTA—AFRICA. 

| IV. THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS. 

i VIL WESTERN EUROPE TO 1800. 


praise to these two volumes and to the enterprise and public spirit of Mr. Heinemann in 
.-In this comprehensive work we do not know which to admire most—the erudition upon which it 

with which its novel conclusions are asserted....We are certain that the work will have a great 
wing how necessary the knowledge of the past is for forming a judgment upon the most important 


*,* A Full and Complete Prospectus will be sent on application. 





THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 


A Series of Volumes by Eminent Writers, presenting in their entirety “ A Bibliographica 
History of Education.” 


Each Subject forms a Complete Volume. Crown 8vo, 5. 


JARISTOTLE, and the Ancient Educational Ideals. 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A. LL.D. 

LOYOLA, and the Educational System of the Jesuits, 
By the Rev. THOMAS HUGHES, 8.J. 

ALCUIN, and the Rise of the Christian Schools. 
By Prof. ANDREW F. WEST, Ph.D. 

‘FROEBEL, and Education by Self-Activity. 


By H. COURTHOPE BOWEN, M.A. 


ABELARD, and the Origin and Early History of Universities. 


By Prof. JULES GABRIEL COMPAYRE. 


HERBART AND THE HERBARTIANS. By Charles de Garmo, Ph.D. | 


THOMAS AND MATTHEW ARNOLD, and their Influence on English 


Education. By Sir JOSHUA FITCH, M.A. LL.D. 


HORACE MANN, and the Common School Revival in the United 


States. By B. A. HINDSDALE, Ph.D. LL.D. 


ROUSSEAU, and Education according to Nature. 


By THOMAS DAVIDSON, M.A. LL.D. 


PESTALOZZI, and the Foundation of the Modern Elementary 


School. By A. PINLOCHE, sometime Professor at the University of Lille, Professor in the Lycée 
Charlemagne and the Ecole Polytechnique, Paris. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. A Critical Study. 


By GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. Students’ Edition. In 1 vol. demy 8vo, buckram uncut, 10s. net. 


MAIN CURRENTS IN XIX.CENTURY LITERATURE. 


By GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D. In 6 vols. demy 8vo. I. THE EMIGRANT LITERATURE, 6s. net. 
If. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN GERMANY, 9s. net. Ill. THE REACTION IN FRANCE, 
o net. IV. NATURALISM IN ENGLAND, Is. net. V. THE ROMANTIC SCHOOL IN 
FRANCE, 128. net. VI. YOUNG GERMANY, 122. net. 

*,* New and Cheaper Edition, with Portraits, in preparation. 


LITERATURES OF THE WORLD. 
| A Series of Short Histories. 
Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, M.A. LL.D. 
Each Volume large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
ANCIENT GREEK LITERATURE. By Gilbert Murray, M.A, 


Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By Edward Dowden, D.C.L. LL.D., 


Professor of Oratory and English Literature in the University of Dublin. 
MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Editor, Hon. M.A. of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, Hon. LL.D. of St. Andrews. 


ITALIAN LITERATURE. By Richard Garnett, C.B., LL.D. late 


Keeper of Printed Books in the British Museum. 


| SPANISH LITERATURE. By J. Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Corresponding 


j Member of the Spanish Academy. 


JAPANESE LITERATURE. By W.G. Aston, C.M.G. D.Lit., late 


Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation, Tokio. 
BOHEMIAN LITERATURE. By Francis, Count Lutzow. 
RUSSIAN LITERATURE. By K. Waliszewski. 
SANSKRIT LITERATURE. By Arthur A. Macdonell, M.A. Ph.D., 


of Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; Boden Professor of Sanskrit and Fellow of Balliol. 


CHINESE LITERATURE. By Herbert A. Giles, M.A. LL.D., 


Professor of Chinese in the University of Cambridge. 


ARABIC LITERATURE. By Prof. Clément Huart. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. By Prof. W. P. Trent. 


THE WORLD'S WORK AND PLAY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF NATIONAL EFFICIENCY AND SOCIAL PROGRESS, 
Edited by HENRY NORMAN, M.P. Price One Shilling net. 
“One of the most instruetive as well as the most entertaining of the magazines.”"—Truth. 








THE BEST AND CHEAPEST FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


THE FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORD - BOOK. 


By H. EDGREEN, Ph.D., and P. B. BURNET, M.A. 1,260 pp. 8vo, cloth, 10s. ; half-morocco, 16s. 





HEINEMANN’S FAVOURITE CLASSICS. 


Size Gin. by 4in. Each vol., with Introduction and Photogravure Frontispiece, 6d. net, cloth ; 1s. net, leather. 


SELECTED POEMS OF TENNYSON. 7 vols. 


Introductions by ARTHUR WAUGH. 
Early Poems—The Princess—English Idylls—In Memoriam—Maud—Idylls of the King (2 vols.) 


ESSAYS OF ELIA, by CHARLES LAMB, 2 vols. 


Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 


SELECTED ESSAYS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. 


Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 


ROBERT BROWNING (PIPPA PASSES), troduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 
EDWARD FITZGERALD (OMAR KHAYYAM). 


Introduction by CLEMENT SHORTER. 
THE LYRICAL POEMS OF E. A. POE. 


Introduction by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


| SELECTED POEMS OF MATTHEW ARNOLD. 2 vols. 

Introduction by ARTHUR WAUGH. 
POEMS OF S. T. COLERIDGE. Copyright Edition. 
Introduction by E. H. COLERIDGE. 
Introductions by EDMUND GOSSE. 


| 
| THE PLAYS OF SHERIDAN. 3 vols. 


The School for Scandal—The Rivals—The Critic. 


| THE WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE. 40 vols. :, 
| Introductions by GEORGE BRANDES, Ph.D, 
Hamlet—Richard I11.—Twelfth Night—Merchant of Venice—Macbeth—UCoriolanus—Cymbeline— 
Romeo and Juliet—As You Like It—Titus Andronicus—Love's Labour's Lost—Troilus and Cressida— 
Othello—King Lear—Tempest—All's Well that Ends Well—Pericles—J ulius Ca2sar—Henry V.—Taming 
of the Shrew—Much Ado About Nothing—Henry VI., Parts L., I1., and I1I.—Antony and Cleopatra— 
King John—Henry IV., Parts I. and I1.—Merry Wives of Windsor—Timon of Athens—Winter’s Tale 
M ior M Richard I1.—Henry VIII.—Comedy of Errors—Two Gentlemen of Verona— 
Midsummer Night's Dream—Sonnets—Venus and Adonis—Rape of Lucrece. 








London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 
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